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A HOUSE FOR THE APIARY. 


PROF, COOK GIVES US HIS IDEAS ON THE SUBJECT. 


R. ROOT:—I have been giving much thought 
of late to the plan for an ideal house for the 
apiary. You will remember we talked of it 
while you were here. I have also conferred 
witb such authorities as Messrs. Hutchinson, 

Doolittle, Dr. Miller, Heddon, ete. It seems to me 

that this is a question of exceeding importance, and 

I wish to submit my drawings and reasons for this 

plan for criticisms, that we may secure the very 

best. The house is three stories—a cellar 7 ft. high; 
first floor 8 ft., and chamber 6 ft. at the lowest part. 

The cellar is for wintering bees; the rooms above 

are for honey, extracting, and shop; the chamber is 
for storage. The cellar has two rooms. One, for 

bees in winter, is 18 x 24 ft. This is entirely under 
ground, with a good stone wall, grouted below and 
plastered above, with a double floor grouted be- 
tween — to secure against mice and cold alike, and 
with the partition wall double, with double doors. 

At the center of the partition wall a small chimney 

runs from the bottom of the cellar up to and through 

the roof. Just within the wall of this room is a 

small gutter which extends nearly around the room, 

as seen in the drawing, from one end of a cistern to 
the underground sub-earth ventilation-pipe which 
runs 200 feet or more underground. Thus this pipe 
of four-inch glazed tile serves for sub-earth ventila~ 
tion, overflow-pipe for a cellar cistern, and it can be 
made to empty the cistern and cool the bee-cellar at 
any time,-the water passing through the small 
gutter. 

In the otber room of the cellar. which is 8 * 24 ft., 
there is a cistern 8 X 14 ft., and 5 ft. high. As will 


o 


be seen, this extends 2 ft. into ifs bee-cellar, yet the | 


| partition is tight, except a small hole just at the 
' bottom, so we may say we have two cisterns—one a 


small one in the bee-cellar, the other a large one in 
the other cellar, though they are connected at the 
bottom. The other room, which is a sort of vesti- 
bule for the bee-cellar, has two windows—one (1 X 2) 
by 2 ft., and stairs to the room above, which are cov- 
ered by double trap-doors. This room is entirely 
under ground, though the outer double door, which 
is 4 ft. wide, is, because of a natural slope of the 
ground, on‘a level. with the outside, or else is inelin- 
ed so we can easily run a wheelbarrow into the cel- 
lar. The windows may receive light by a half-cir- 
cular excavation, or, if desired, may be above the 
earth at this south-east corner of the house. 

Here, then, we have an arrangement by which we 
can control the temperature perfectly, from Octo- 
ber to May; and from an experience extending now 
over eight years, | am sure that, with enough good 
food, bees are entirely safe in such a cellar. By aid 
of the cistern there is no occasion to use ice to re- 
duce the temperature in spring; and we can, by aid 
of sub-earth ventilation and cistern water, keep the 
temperature just to our liking all through the win- 
ter, with almost no trouble and at no expense. This 
is no theory: it is demonstrated fact. As the bees 
can be wheeled into the cellar, their removal to or 
from the cellar is a very light task. 

On the ground floor, which is on a level with the 
earth outside, there are three rooms. One on the 
south-west, 12 x 15 ft., is for extracting and extract- 
ed honey. It has « hard-wood floor, wide outer 
door, and only one thickness of wall, so that in sum- 
mer it is kept very warm, and so enables us to ripen 
honey without leaving it in the hive till it is all 
capped. This is also a demonstrated fact. The 
joists above are just so wide that they serve as 
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The windows are poised with 
weights, and these and the door have an outer 
gauze hinged frame. In case of the windows, this | 
extends three inches above the outer wail, leaving | 
a half-inch space, so that bees can easily pass out, 
while they do not pass in. 

A second room on the south-east is also the same 
size, but is double walled, lathed and plactered. It 
contains a stove, but has no outer door. It is for 
comb honey, for an office, and has trap-doors to cel- 
lar stairs. I find that some are not in favor of this 
room, but I think it very desirable. 


frame - supports 
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30 feet, outside measure. xn) 
Fig. 1. Diagram of cellar. 
REFERENCES AND REMARKS TO FIG. 1. 

D, 4-ft. double doors. 

i, gutter. 

j, stone wall 444 feet, or all the way up. 

1, double wall lined with paper. 

M, passageway from cellar, with stone abutments on each 
side, and level with outside, so a wheelbarrow can be run in 
and out. 

0, drain of 6-inch tile—Dr. Miller says 10-inch following the 
dotted lines 200 feet, and all the way below frost or variable- 
temperature mark. 


W, cellar windows, 1x2! ft., double; outer glass, and inner 





























wood. Both are hinged above so as to open in easily. 
w 3h-ft D w 
2 30 ft., outside measure. 
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Fig. 2. Diagram of first floor. 
REFERENCES AND REMARKS TO FIG. 2. 
1). doors, the double one at the bottom having a sill so low 
a wheelbarrow can be run over it, outside door being of gauze. 
W. windows, all of which have wire gauze screens outside, 
and hinged to swing out. Screens on four south windows to 
extend 4 inches above upper jamb, with 44-inch space. 
Posts 14 ft. Studding, to chamber, alternate 12 and 18 inches 
apart (!) Side studding 12 feet long and 1 foot apart. 
Floor, double, one foot apart, and with grouting. 
Cellar and house mouse-proof, 





The entire north side of the building is for a shop. 
This is 12 X 30 ft. It has a pump from the cistern 
below, and stairs to the chamber above. It has an 
outside door, four windows, and a door into each of 
the other rooms. There will also be a stove in this 
room. In winter, then, when we have a fire in 
either room, the chimney will be heated, and the 
air drawn from the bee-cellar. The wind, too, pass- 
ing over the chimney, will suck the air from the 
cellar. In both cases the air is supplied through the 
long sub-earth pipe, and so is tempered by the tem- 
perature of the earth, and is kept Sweet and pure. 
This is both theory and demonstrated fact. This 
room is large enough so that a small engine and 
some machinery can be introduced if desired. I 
find that this house, large enough for a large apia- 
ry,can be built for $500; and for safety and conven- 
ience I believe it fills the bill. I can not agree with 
Mr. Heddon, that we had better have double-walled 
houses above ground. I think the cellar far better 
and more convenient. I shall be very glad to have 
this plan criticised in the next number of GLEAN- 
INGS, for, as stated before, this is a matter of great 
importance to all bee- keepers in the Northern 
States and in Canada. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., June, 1887. 

Since the above was in type, friend Cook 
sends us the following note : 

Some of our best apiarists say the walls above 
should be double, with one-foot space all around 
filled with sawdust; and some object to dividing 
the south half of the building into two parts. I 
still think the double-walled space a useless ex- 
pense, but will so make the building that it can be 
thus changed at any time. I also wish the two sep- 
arate south rooms. A. J. CooK. 

You have made .exactly what we want, 
friend Cook, and I heartily indorse your re- 
marks in regard to criticisms. Let us have 
this thing tully discussed. To start the 
matter going, | would inquire if you expect 
the one who operates the extractor, to work 
in a room hot enough to evaporate the liquid 
honey properly. Extracting is often done in 
the very warmest weather ; and for my part 
I should want lots of doors and windows, to 
be covered with wire cloth, whenever the 
bees might be disposed to be meddlesome. 
And why do you have a separate space for 
the comb and liquid honey during the ripen- 
ing process? Or have I misunderstood your 
description? I presume the chamber is to 


| be also used for ripening honey. If so, 
| would it have to be finished off on the 


plan 
suggested by friend Doolittle, so that it will 
ripen the comb honey enough to prevent 


‘dripping from unsealed cells? There isa 
| vast field open on this subject for questions 


and answers, but I will not occupy more 
space at present. 
ee 


WHAT HAS THE HARVEST BEEN? 


AND SHALL WE BE IN A HURRY ABOUT SELLING 
WHAT WE HAVE? 


T has been pretty slim here—the poorest since I 
have been in the business. Ina letter just re- 

\ ceived from Mr. Heddon, he says: ‘ Clover, 
cne-fourth crop. Basswood blossomed full, 

but no better crop than clover. It went right 

by like a cyclone—all over before we knew it was 
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drawing toaclose.”’ This expresses the situation 


exactly. Well, what are we going to do about it? 
We can keep our dishes right side up, and I pre- | 


sume most of us have lost nothing from lack of 
eare in this direction, but we can’t make honey- 


showers. Those of us who are fortunate enough to | 
have any surplus will probably find ready sale for | 
our honey ata good figure. Prices will probably 


not go so high that our income will be what it would 
have becn had the hurvest been abundant; still, 
this is not impossible. Farmers sometimes make 


the most money during the years when crops are | 


light. Twenty-five or even twenty cents per pound 
for comb honey would bea big boost for those of 
us who haveafew hundred pounds tosell. That 


these figures may be reached, does not seem at all | 
improbable. Already honey is being quoted at | 


16 to 18 cts., while nearly every market is reported 
as bare of honey. Honey - dealers are becoming 
really interested in the situation. Only a few days 
ago I received a letter from Thurber, Whyland & 
Co., making inquiries in regard to the honey-crop, 
and asking, ‘‘ What is the outlook?’ Those who 
have honey to sell should not be in a hurry to mar- 
ket. Certainly nothing can be lost by waiting until 
November or December. 

And now aword about the bees. Many of them 
will probably be short of stores, and, unless fed, 
will die of starvation the coming winter. Many 
bee-kecpers will “lose their heads,’’ become dis- 
gusted and discouraged with the bee-business, and 
the bees will be neglected. Honey will bring a big 
price, and by next spring their courage will return, 
and those who have bees to sell will have no difficul- 
ty in getting good prices. So, to those who will at- 
tend strictly to business the short crop of this year 
may bea blessing in disguise. See that the bees 
ure well cared for; that they gointo winter quar- 
ters in first-class condition. This will probably be 
one of the years when it will pay to winter the bees 
on sugar, as the difference in price between honey 
and sugar will be greater than it has been in several 
years. Keep a stiff upper lip, and, if you must re- 
treat, do soin good order. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., July 11, 1887. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS AND CAUTIONS. 





FEEDING A COLONY FROM WHICH A SWARM HAS 
ISSUED. 





CORRESPONDENT writes us: “I wish you 
would tell usin GLEANINGS some quick, relia- 
ble method of determining from which col- 
ony aswarm has issued, said swarm having 
come out in the absence of the apiarist, and 

is found by him on his return hanging on a limb.” 
Well, here is the way Ido. Finding such a swarm, 
and not knowing where it came from, I take a box 
which will hold about a quart, and get about a tea- 
cupful of the bees in it, which are kept confined 
while the rest of the swarm is being hived. If one 
side of the box is of glassit can be positively known 
if you get the queen with your few bees, yet she is 
not very apt to be where you will get her. Having 
the swarm hived, they are to be carried to where 
they are to stand, when I uncover the box, and 
with a kind of whirling motion I tossthe bees out 
of the box into the air. After circling about a 
moment or so they will return to the hive the 
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swarm came from, commencing to fan their wings 
in front of the entrance, thus quickly and certainly 
telling you where they came from. After throwing 
them in the air I wait a moment or two, when I 
rapidly pass through the bee-yard till I see them 
fanning atahive. In this way it is easy to know 
all about it, even in a large apiary of 200 or 300 colo- 
nies. 


YIELD FROM WHITE CLOVER. 

Another writes: ‘I have seen it stated as proof 
that there is no suchathing as overstocking a lo- 
cality with bees, that a single acre of white clover 
will furnish, in a good season, at least 100 pounds 
| of surplus each, to 25 or 3) colonies. Is this a fact?"’ 
| Let us figure a little. That would be 2500 Ibs., at 
the lowest estimate, in surplus honey, for an acre 
ot white clover ina single season, to say nothing 
about what the bees consume. Then a square 
| mile would give 1,600,000 lbs. of surp'us; an‘ if, as I 
claim, the flight of bees reaches four to five miles 
from the apiary in every direction, we should have 
the enormous amount of—well, we have lost our 
breath trying to comprehend that product, as it 
exceeds the production of the world. Talk about 
| legislation for bee-keepers! All Dr. Miller has to 
| do is to fence off a few acres of his farm, and he is a 
rich man; yet the above estimate was made, if my 
memory serves me right, by one of our most noted 
writers on the honey-bee. I never saw an acre 
of clover which I thought yielded 59 lbs. of honey; 
for had it done so, when more bees were added to 
my locality the average yield would not have de- 
creased as it hasdone. When it comes to basswood, 
with a good yield, Ido not know that we have ever 
been overstocked; for at such times a bee could 
load up on a single sprig of blossoms, and, when he 
returned, could get another load again; yet it is not 
often that even basswood yields like this. At such 
times it is no great stretch of the imagination to 
believe a large tree in the open lot would produce 
50 pounds, or a8 much as an acre of clover: but 
when we really come down to the truth of the 
matter, what do we know about it? Well, even ad- 
mitting we know very little about it, 1 think we 
know only @nough to credit the quoted statement 
as fallacious. 


EXTRACTING FROM BROOD-COMBS, 


Still another writes: ‘Shall I extract the honey 
from the brood-combs when working the apiary for 
comb honey? Some of my colonies have several 
frames nearly filled with honey, and are crowding 
the queens, not going into the sections at all.” I 
am led to mistrust that the colonies spoken of 
above have not been rightly managed, or they 
would not be in this condition. I find that, when 
bees are allowed to begin the storing of any great 
amount of honey in the brood-nest, they will con- 
tinue so to do to a greater or less extent the entire 
season; that is, a colony that is allowed to cramp 
the queen'once is very likely to continue it through - 
out the whole season. Very much depends on the 
control which is had over the brood-nest during 
the preparation of the colony for the season's 
work—such control as can be had only by an apia- 
rist who is thoroughly familiar with all the habits 
of the bee, and who, by the use of division- 
boards, reduces the size of the brood-nest to the 
necessities of the colony, or enlarges it as is requir- 
ed to meet the demands of the queen, thus manag- 
ing the brood-chamber so that, at the commence- 
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ment of the honey-flow, it will be entirely filled 
with brood, leaving but little if any space in which 
the bees may deposit honey, but forcing or com- 
pelling them to go into the sections forthe neces- 
sary room to store it. This, I think, is the only way 
that comb honey can be secured successfully. A few 
extra combs, and the use of the extractor on them, 
would spoil the whole thing. Some prefer a half- 
depth brood-chamber instead of the division- 
boards to accomplish the obove object; but what- 
ever plan is used, the principle is the same. I 
think it issafe to say that fewif any of the bee- 
keepers of the present time use the extractor on 
the combs of the brood-chamber while working for 
comb honey. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., June 1, 1887. 


In justice to friend Doolittle, it is proper 
to state that the foregoing article should 
have appeared in GLEANINGS for June 15: 
but by an oversight it was omitted. We re- 
gret this, inasmuch as the subject treats of 
swarming. No doubt the article will be 
found seasonable even yet, in some localities. 
—Friend D., your method of telling where 
the swarm came from is quite ingenious, 
and I know it will work, for I have tried it 
many times since you or somebody else gave 
it several years ago. While it is true, that 
we are comparatively unable to tell about 
how much honey an acre of clover or even 
basswood will furnish, | am inclined to 
think it has been put too high. See my 
figures in regard to the spider plant, in the 
A BC book. If an acre of buckwheat fur- 
nishes 50 Ibs. of honey during the whole 
time it is in bloom, I am inclined to think it 
is an extra good crop, and I do not believe 
white clover often does better. I know a 
large basswood-tree, in an open lot, will 
yield a great amount of honey : but it seems 
to me quite doubtful if any single tree ever 
prcancre as much as 50 ]bs. in one season. 

Joney from all these sources, when first 
gathered, is comparatively watery, and 
must be evaporated a great deal before it 
becomes honey such as we would put on the 
market. I think you are right about ex- 
tracting from brood-combs. Although we 
have sold many extractors to bee-keepers 
who were working for comb honey exclu- 
sively, I have always been sorry to sell them 
one when they gave as a reason for wanting 
it, that there was too much honey in the 
brood-combs. 

Sates: ttn ae - 


OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 
GRAND ENTERPRISE!!! AMERICAN BEE-KEEPERS’ 
STORE. 





EE-KEEPERS arise in yure mite! Trooth is 
mitey and will prevale. The grate coz of the 
depreshen in the hunny market is the lo 
price of hunny. This is projuiced by the 
commition men. So mutch bizness is poot 

into thare hands that sum of them is makin munny 
atit. And the way thay do with the hunnyisa 
outrag. I will sightlinstants. A man by the nameof 
Mut from Jirmany set up in the commition bizness 
asellinof hunny. Hunny was sent to him from ev- 
ery \4. Now what did he do with that hunny? Why 
he sold it for a}! sorts of things. Hunny is a dellick- 








asy and hed ot to be poot on the tabie of the ritch, 
but this retch, Mut, sold it to ritch and poor alike 
and tried to git every ,buddy to buy it. Think of 
that, poor peapel that cood hardly afford to by but- 
ter, a eatin nice hunny onto thair bread. But that 


| wuzzent the werst. He sold hunny even for me- 


cannickle purpusses. Sum of it he soled to bake 
with, & sum to print with, and some to maik hams 
with. Think of that! a taking good hunny to poot 
on greezy hams. He allso sold sum in the jirman 
language. 

I think I hev now shone quite clearly that the 
commition men is the trubble, and as Il have the 
good of bee-keepers at hart I have thot out a plan 
whairby in whitch evry bee-keeper ken set his oan 
price on his hunny. The hunny shood all go to 1 
common scenter and then it can be controaled. 
Sum men goze around and sells thair hunny to the 
farmers. Enny man which does that lax common 
scents. If the farmers wants hunny, let them cum 
for it. Oll the bee-keepers will send thair bunny to 
1 scentral point and I will be tbhair agent and re- 
seeve it in a tine, large billding maid for that pur- 
puss. It will be called the Amerrican Bee-Keepers’ 
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P. BENSON'S HONEY-8STORE. 


Store. Evry man will send me his hunny and set 
his oan price to it, and I will sell it at a nominal 
commition of % of l per scent. For instants, if he 
wants 20 scents for his hunny, for evry scent he 
wants to git, he will send me % of 1 scent, so he will 
send me 10 scents, and when I sell the hunny I will 
send him 20 scents. The commition must be sent in 
advance as I doant do acredit bizness, for [ doant 
want to encurridge enny buddy going in det. Det 
hez bin the rooin of menny aman. You see thair 
will be no trubble in this wa for them that thinks 
hunny ot to bring 10 (ten) seents ken poot that price 
on thair hunny and them that wants it ken poot (80) 
thirty scents onto thair hunny. In order to help 
bare expenses I will charge 1 scent a pound each 
month for stowridge, and if the stowridge gits moar 
than the price of the hunny, I will take the hunny 
for part pay and thay ken send a post office order 
for the ballence. 

Enny 1 whitch rites letters of inquiry will send 
his reel name not nesserly for publickashen but as 
a garntea of good faith. P. Benson, A. B. 8. 

Whitch it stands for Agent Bee-Keepers’ Store, 
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THE USE OF WIRE IN FOUNDATION. 


THE SLATTED WOOD-ZINC HONEY-BOARD. 


ROM the Canadian Bee Journal of June 

29 we take the following article, with 

the answer by the editor. There is so 

much of interest and so much of prac- 

tical value in it that we feel sure our 

readers in the States can not afford to lose 

the benefits of the suggestions offered by 
friend Jones : 

I have tried my extractor, and it does the work all 
right; but I can not get the foundation comb to 
work. It goes all out of shape as soon as the bees 
begin to work it out. Do you putitin full size of 
frames, or do you allow for stretching? I tried 
three different hives filled with foundation, but had 
to take the frames out about the second or third 
day, und take the greater part of the foundation 
out. I fastened it only at the top, and allowed the 
bottom to hang loose. 

HONEY-BOARDS. 

Do you use the metal honey-board on the two- 
story hive to prevent queens getting into the upper 
half? Can it not be taken off after the lower half 
contains young brood? It is quite a hindrance to 
the bees getting up and down. Please let me have 
a little information on the above points. 


FOUNDATION LIN SECTIONS. 





I have also some trouble with foundation in the | 


section boxes becoming displaced. Should it be 
fastened on more than one side or not? 
Howick, P. Q., June 21, 1887. Wo. GEBBIE. 








It should be done from thirty to thirty-five days be- 
fore the erid wf the honey-tlow. These bees hatched 
just at the end of the honey-season, and are rather 
too old to go into winter quarters, but many of them 
die before they are set in, or soon after. Those 
raised later on, that have not worn themselves out 
in search of stores, are the ones most desirable for 
wintering; then when they are set out in the spring 
they are more vigorous, and do not die off so early, 
or “ spring dwindle,” like those that are old when 
set into winter quarters. This isa very important 
matter, and should receive attention; and if care- 
fully managed it will save at least twenty-five 
pounds of honey per colony. 

These perforated wood-and-metal queen-exclud- 
ers do not prevent the bees from storing honey 
in the upper story, or sections, and should be left 
on until the upper stories and sections are removed. 
There is ten times as much room for the bees to en- 
ter the upper story as at the entrance to the hive. 
This same perforated metal, made into drone-traps, 
does not prevent the bees from passing in and out; 
therefore, when they bave ten times as much room 
as an ordinary entrance, besides many of the bees 
do not require to enter the second story and remain 
below, we fail to sec how it can in any way lessen 
the honey crop. Cureful observers are using it 
more extensively every year. We sell thousands of 
feet of it, and the sule fs increasing. 

If your sections are warm and the wax cool. and 
you press it on firmly, it will not come off. If you 


| drop a piece of hot wax on a cold surface it cools so 
query. that it will slip off by pushing it with your 


| 


nger-nail, or if you drop cold wax on a hot surface 
it will incorporate in the wood and can not be re- 
moved, therefore you will readily see the necessity 
of having your sections warm, foundation cold, and 


| pressing very firmly. 


The following is the answer to the above, | 


by the editor, D. A. Jones: 


Unless foundation is made heavier than is profit- 
able it will usually sag, and our customers prefer it 
made the thickness that we send it out. We now 
use wired frames when we put in full sheets, and 
we think that if you will use wire once you will be 


satisfied with the result. We have not used it very | 


much; but where the wire is used, the foundation 
may be much lighter -say one-third. This reduces 
the expense of foundation per hive one-third, which 
is quite an itein inalarge apiary. Deduct from 
that the cost of the wire, which is a mere trifle, and 
the wiring will yet leave you twenty-tive per cent 
advantage. Thin foundation may be used in frames, 
however, as we frequently use it in full sheets by 
placing one frame with foundation between two 
combs, crowding the combs up close enough so the 
bees do not cluster on the foundation but hang 
their whole weight there while drawing it out and 
attaching it to the frame and leaving only about 
half an inch space between combs, and foundati 
on either side. This allows the bees to rest muc 
of their weight on the combs until the foundation 
is partially drawn out. Foundation placed in strong 
colonies for, say, one day in the above way, will be 
drawn out and attached to the frame sufiiciently to 
allow large swarms to be hived without breaking 
down, even in hot weather. Before we used wire we 
had some strong colonies draw out enough founda- 
tion in a week to hive three or four swarms; and as 
soon as one lot of foundation was drawn out it 
could be removed and put in empty hives for fu- 
ture use, and fresh frames filled with foundation 
could be put in their places. 

We use the perforated metal honey-board, or, 
rather, the wood-and-metal honey-board, which is a 
great improvement on the metal one, inasmuch as 
the wood holds the metal from sagging, and always 
keeps the distance of the bee-space the same. It 
prevents the storing of pollen in sections or combs 
above, and also prevents drones from passing up, 
moving over the sections ané soiling them; but the 
most important point is to prevent the queen from 
ascending to the second story and filling it with 
brood. We find that itis unnecessary ard a great 
waste of surplus to raise a large quantity of brood 
and bees that will hatch just as the honey season is 
over; they become consumers rather than produc- 
ers in the large amount of time and stores consum- 
ed in feeding larvee. Then after they are hatched 
it is usually about ten days before they commence 
gathering honey so that you can see when you 
know the time your honey-flow ceases about the 
right time to crowd the queen up on fewer combs. 





We have never had so many good reports about 
our foundation before. This is the first intimation 
of any difficulty this season. 


rr 
MILLER’S PLAN OF REMOVING SEC- 


OUR FRIEND * CHARLIE” TELLS HOW TO DO IT. 


PX INCE the T super, the Heddon crate, 
4 and other similar surplus receptacles 
have begun to assert their superior 
merits, the old eight - section wide 
frame has been superseded in many 
cases; but there is a very large number 
of our readers who, though recognizing 
some of the superior advantages of the 
more recent improvements, yet, from lack 
of means, and for fear they may not like 
them any better, will still continue to use for 
some time their double - tier wide frames. 
One very great objection to these latter is 
the amount of labor entailed in securing a 
crop of honey by their use. The chief diffi- 
culty seems to be in removing the sections, 
after they are filled, easily, quickly, and 
without damage to the sections. Dr. Miller 
invented a plan which we think is equal if 
not superior to any other method we have 
seen. On page 35 of“ A Year Among the 
Bees,”’ in discussing the different methods 
of removing the sections from wide frames, 
he says: ‘I adopted a plan which allowed 
them to be taken out very rapidly. This 
was Charlie’s specialty, and he became so 
expert at it that I think it would be difficult 
for any one to take out sections faster, no 
matter what kind of a surplus case might 
be used. At his best he can take out 960 
sections per hour. Moreover I have some 
doubt if there is any surplus case used from 
which the sections are more easily and rap- 
idly taken than from these same wide 
frames.” 

As there are many of our readers, doubt- 
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less, who would like to have further partic- 
ulars in regard to this plan of removing 
sections, we requested the two Millers, with 
the assistance of the engravings below, to 
describe the plan in full—the senior Miller 
to tell how to construct the machine itself, 
and the junior Miller to particularize just 
how he was able to remove 960 sections per 
hour at his best. The doctor describes the 
machine as follows: 


FIG. 2. SECTIONS AFTER REMOVED FROM WIDE 
FRAME. 

The cuts show pretty well just what the machine 
is, only the engraving makes the two back strips 
look as if they were part of the ends instead of sep- 
arate pieces nailed on. The ends (B, Fig. 2) are 11x4, 
with a notch cut out of the upper front corner, two 
inches square. The bottom is 20 by 4% inches, and 
is nailed upon the end-pieces, project- 
ing back % in.,as %4-inch stuff is used 
in making the machine. At the top 
of the end-piece, B, is nailed on a 
back strip 2 x 20 in., and at the bottom 
a strip % in. sq. by 20 in. long. From 
one of these pieces to the other is 
stretched tightly a piece of strong cot- 
ton cloth, occupying the whole width 
of the machine, and this cloth serves 
as a cushion for the scctions to fall 
against when pushed out. If a frame 
is now hungin the machine (as at Fig. 

1), and we attempt to push out the 
sections, the upper pait will be held 
firmly in place, but the lower part of 
the frame will swing back ugainst the 
cloth. To prevent this, stops must be 
nailed on the inside of the end-pieces 
for the lower end of the wide frame to 
rest against; but these stops must FIG. 1. THE 
not be thick enough to interfere with 
the sections as they are pushed out. Wedge- 
shaped pieces should be in front of these stops, 
so that the frame may enter easily, but when 
pushed back to place will have very little play side- 
wise. Perhaps it is best to have the stop and 
the wedge-shaped piece allin one piece. If we now 
attempt to push out sections they will, as soon as 
free from the frame, drop from the frame upon the 
bottom of the machine, a distance a little more 
than the thickness of the bottom-bar of the wide 
frame. [tis better that they should not have this 
drop, so a strip is nailed upon the bottom about two 
inches in width, and thick enough so the sections 


will have the least possible drop as they are pushed 
out of the frame. 

The machine is now complete, except that a 
piece of board should be nailed under the front 
part of the bottom, so that, when the machine is 
fastened upon the table (by screws, nails, or clamps) 
the top shall tip back two or three inches. It must 
be made very firm, and it is a good plan to have the 
table pushed back against the wall, and a solid box 
or boxes fillup the space between the machine and 
the wall. 

The push-stiek (C, Fig. 2) appears rather heavy in 
the engraving. It should be made of some tough 
hard wood, about 9 inches long and 4% of an inch 
square. At one end, cut a shoulder clear around, 4 
of an inch deep, leaving a tenon 44 inch square and 
4 inch long at the end of the stick. The stick ta- 
pers to the other end, so that, for about 2 inches, it 
shall not be more than 4 of an ineh thick, the ex- 
treme end being a little less than that. 

Marengo, Ill. Cc. C, MILLER. 


The fellowing is from the pen of C. C. 
Miller, Jr., describing how to manipulate : 


Place a pile of supers so that, as you stand in 
front of the machine, you can reach the frames 
easily. Besides your stick, you will need a large 
jack-knife and a commen case-knife. Hang a frame 
in the machine and you are ready to begin opera- 
tions. Take the case knife (I use a stiff round- 
pointed one) and run it down between the sections 
und separator to loosen the tin, noticing if the comb 
is built on the tin anywhere. If it is, be sure to cut 
it loose, to save its tearing and making a bad 
leak. 

Next run the jack-knite between the sections and 
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METHOD OF PUSHING THE SECTIONS FROM THE 

WIDE FRAMES, WITH THE PUSH-STICK. 

bottom-bar, taking pains to get exactly in the mid- 
die of the frame and under the corners of the two 
middie sections. The advantage of the jack-knife 
is in its being wedge-shaped, and so loosening the 
bottom-bar more completely than the case-knife. 
Care should be taken never to pry under the middle 
of the common section, as they will spring just a 
little, making a cratk in the comb, allowing the 
honey to leak, although so slowly that it will proba- 
bly not be noticed till after the section is crated, 
making a dauby package to put on the market. 

Loosen the top-bar in the same manner. Now 

take the end of the push-stick with the shoulder, 
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and start each corner. I usually go around in this 
order: 
2 1 


3 4 

This keeps the tops of the sections a trifle ahead 
of the bottom. Possibly it is habit or prejudice, 
but it doesn't seem as if the sections bind quite so 
much so, us they do if the bottom is ahead. 

As soon us you have started two or three pretty 
solid corners you will realize the advantage of the 
shoulder on the push-stick to keep it from slipping 
and gouging the section. Change ends with your 
stick, and push carefully around in the same order 
as before. except that you push in the middle of the 
frame just under the top-bar, above and in the mid- 
dle just over the bottom-bar below. Keep going 
around till you get the sections clear from the 
frame. I usually go around about three or four 
times. If you push one corner too far ahead it 
racks the section, causing a leak. 

Take the empty frame off the machine, and hang 
it back in one side of your super. In taking the 
sections off the machine I take two in each hand, 
catching the corners of two between my thumb and 
forefinger; and in putting them down I take care 
to pile them nicely. You need have no fear of 
making too large a pile on account of mashing 
down the bottom sections, as I have seen between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand in a pile, with noth- 
ing at all between the tiers; the only thing about it 
different from the ordinary way was, that one layer 
faced one way, and the next layer the other way, | 
and so on up, instead of having them all run one 
way and overlap one another, as is generally done. 

C. C. MILLER, JR. 
Upon reading ©. C. Miller, Jr.’s, part of | 
the programme, we are convinced that he is 
a veritable ‘‘son of his father.” I think it | 
is not too much to say of C. C. Miller, Sr., 
that he has a very simple and clear way of 
expressing his ideas; and if weecan judge 
any thing from the article received from the 
son, we should say that C. C. Miller, Jr., 
will follow closely in his father’s footsteps. 
We think our readers will find the two arti- 
cles will throw considerable light on just 

how to remove sections from wide frames. 
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IS DOOLITTLE’'S THEORY OF SWARM- 
ING CORRECT ?P 





QUEENS REMAINING IN THEIR CELLS, AND BEING 
FED. 





N page 434, June 1, Mr. Doolittle gives us some 
interesting reading about swarming, ete. 
His article is excellent. Enough is saidina 
nutshell to convince any intelligent reader 
of its truthfulness and solid facts. June 15, 

page 462, we see Mr. Dewey disagrees a little. He ad- 

mits Doolittle as good authority, but the man to 
contradict him must be wel! posted. Of course, it 
takes an old veteran of thirty years’ service to 
command the floor and make Doolittle take his 
seat among his junior brethren. Several queens 
must be heard piping, and be hatched and liberated 
in the hive before swarming takes place. I will 
here admit, that Mr. Dewey is right in what he has 
seen and heard, but is wrong in disputing Doolittle; 
for Doolittle is also correct in what he has seen and 











written about in his article. Both these facts, and 
many others, occur withia the bee-hive and with 
bees. Only last year l was pleased to see, where 
only one queen hatched ina hive, three were pip- 
ing. I searched diligently (for 1 wanted to capture 
them) for the other two, and finaliy discovered 
them in their cells, poking out their tongues 
through a small hole, and being fed by the bees, 
but also guarded, which confinement caused them 
to pipe. I smoked the bees off the comb and cut 
out the queen-cells, when they immediately cut 
themselves out of their little prisons. The piping 
of the queen in this hive ceased at once while I was 
working with the bees. 

I had a queen several years ago that kept up 
piping for about a wcek while being caged. I can 
remember another that acted strangely. A cell 
was introduced intoa populous colony, with ceils 
oftheir own. Ina few days she hatched and was 
heard piping, when my father and | agreed to stop 
swarming by tearing out all the cells. No use. 
She kept up her music a few days longer, when out 
with a swarm she went, leaving the parent stock 
without queen, cell, or eggs. I mention these in- 
cidents to show how strangley bees will act some- 
times. In laying down my pen I want to say to Mr. 
Dewey, continue experimenting and gathering 
knowledge as do Mr. Doolittle and many others. 

Worden, Il., June 23, 1887. H. R. Dow. 


or 


VARIOUS MATTERS, FROM CHALON 
FOWLS. 


WHAT TO DO WITH SURPLUS COMBS AFTER CON- 
TRACTING, 


WILL explain to our readers, that, dur- 
ing my college days in Oberlin, friend 
Fowls would frequently give his famil- 
jar knock on the door while I was wres- 
tling with an idiom in the dead lan- 

guages, or tugging over a problem in mathe- 
matics. His visits. were always welcome; 
and as he is an enthusiast on the subject of 
bees, and full of new experiments, I used to 
enjoy an hour or so chat with him. As 1 
had not heard from my former visitor for 
some time, I wrote hima short time ago, ask- 
ing him in regard tosome of the things which 
he had under experiment—whether he stil] 
held the same opinion about some things 
that he did a few years ago while I 
was at Oberlin. The reader will readily di- 
vine the questions which I asked. from the 
replies which friend F. makes. His letter 
is as follows: 
CARNIOLAN BEES. 

Friend Ernest:—Yours was received some time 
ago, but I did not answer at once, asI wanted to 
take time enough to answer your questions. Bees 
wintered well, but came through short of stores. 
They have been on short rations all the spring. As 
a consequence, they have not bred upas well as usu- 
al. Bees will breed better, I find, with sealed honey 
along the top of the frame. I have one swarm of 
Carniolan bees with imported queen, and they did 
winter splendidly, and, having plenty of honey, bred 
up early and swarmed in May. 

If I remember rightly, you once reported the Car- 
niolan bees would not repel robbers very well. Ours 
do, equal to the best Italians. I have not tested 
their honey-gathering qualities much yet. They 
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are quiet on the comb, but I don’t know about the 
crosses. I gota dollar Carniolan of Dr. Morrison, | 
and her bees are the worst torun and cluster and | 
drop off that lever saw. If I have to use much | 
smoke they will all boil out of the hive. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 
You ask if I still like reversible frames as well as | 


I did a year or so ago. 1 will answer, Yankee like. | 
by asking if you have ever heard of any one who 
has given reversing a fair trial who did not like it 
better. To use them for only a swarm or two, I do | 
not think a fair trial. I hived forty swarms on | 
them two years ago, besides the few we had last | 
year; and were it not for the fact that I can get the | 
brood well up toward the top-bar by contraction I | 
would use them, even if they cost ten cents extra 
instead of one. I have over 500 reversible frames, | 
and wish every comb in my apiary were reversible. 
With new swarms I have reduced reversing toa | 
practical system. I give new swarms five or six 
frames filled with foundation. If more frames are 
given them than the queen can occupy, the cen- | 
tral ones will be solid with brood and the outside 
ones solid with honey, provided they are reversed 
at the right time. The proper time to reverse the 
first time is about the twelfth or thirteenth day aft- | 
er hiving. At that time the frame will have honey | 
at the top, sealed brood in the center, and eggs and 
lurve near the bottom. If any of the honey is cap- | 
ped in the top of the frame it should be lightly 
mashed down with the flat side of a knife. In nine 
or ten days more they should be reversed again, 
when the combs will be solid with brood; but they 
need to be reversed now so as to throw the larvre 
und eggs above und the scaled brood below, where 
the bees are not inclined to store honey, and the 
queen wil! fill up the comb with eggs as fast as the 
bees hatch, so that in nine or ten days more the 
capped brood is all replaced by eggs and larve, 
when they are to be reversed again, and so on as 
long as honey is coming in fast enough to crowd the 
queen. The object is to reverse just often enough 
so as never to let any brood hatch in the upper part 
of the frames. 

I will try to answer your other questions more 
briefly. 

I use the old-style Heddon super; wide frames are 
out of date with me, and I don’t use separators, 
but put full-sized starters in the sections and get 
combs straight enough when there is a good flow of 
honey. I think it might pay to use separators when 
honey is coming in slowly, but my supers will not 
admit of their use anyway. 

The white clover began to “ give down”"’ the 18th. 
The bees are whitening the combs along the top- 
bars now, which tends to make the apiarist “ feel 


good.”’ | 
GILHOOLY’S VISIT. 








1 was just putting on the supers when along came 
neighbor Gilhooly. 

“Hello, Fowls, you are shifting about, I see. | 
Now, what are you trying to get that big swarm 
from that big chaff hive into that little Heddon | 
hive for?” 

“T am going to run them for comb honey, and my | 
supers fit this hive.” 

“ But you can’t put ten frames in an eight-frame 
hive, and you havetwo frames in there now.” 





frames well filled with brood, and that just fills the 
hive.” 

** But here are four left covered with bees.” 

‘Yes, and I will just shake them down here in 
front.” 

“ But they'll hardly find room in there between 
those six frames of brood.” 

* Well, then they can go up in the super.” 

“T suppose you have that row of old sections in 
your super with comb in for bait; but why didn’t 
you put theminthe middle instead of the end? 
They would work atthem more readily right over 
the center of the brood-nest.”’ 

“Yes, but they will occupy them promptly any 
way; and as they will be finished before the others, 
I would rather give the empty sections the most de- 
sirable place over that part of the frames contain- 
ing the most brood.” 

“Why, look here, Fowls; here are eggs and larvve in 
these four frames you have left in the chaff hive.” 

“ Well, I'll put them in here. You see I have a lot 
of nuclei here, and their queens are not mated 
yet.” 

“What! are you raising queens for market too?” 

“No; but I am starting nuclei as fast as 1 can 
get the cells, so as to have their queens laying by 
swarming time. I wish I could have a nucleus with 
alaying queen ready for every swarm that comes 
out.” 

“What now? some new hobby?” 

“ Why, that’s the way I prevent after-swarms, | 
hive the new swarm on the old stand, so as to get 
all the flying bees, and set the old hive to one side 
till evening, when I carry it, with the comb of 
brood and young bees, and unite with one of these 
nuclei. Ina few days the nuclei will be a powerful 
swarm for business.”’ 

* But, won't they swarm?’ 

“Not usually. The nucleus with a laying queen 
stops all that forat least the time being; but if they 
do, it will be a prime swarm any way.” 

‘““Why, Fowls, what does this mean? You must be 
crazy to saw new brood-frames in two.” 

“Oh, no! that’s the way I make half-depth brood- 
frames.” 

“ A’n’t you going to have any bottom-bar?”’ 

“No; they are only 44 inches deep.”’ 

“Well, what’s your object in using them any 
way?”’ 

“Oh! I just want to try Hutchinson’s new de- 
parture, hiving new swarms in empty brood-cham- 
bers.” . 

“Well, why don’t you use your regular Simplicity 
frames?” 

“I tried that last year, and it didn’t work well. 
His directions are, to contract the brood-nest; and 
if you contract on the side, it makes it too narrow.” 

**But I don’t see your hives to fit these little bot- 
tomless frames.” 

“Well, they are easily made. Just make a box 


_ half an inch smaller all around than the Simplicity 


or chaff hive; drop it in the bottom, put in the lit- 


| tle frame, then the queen-excluding honey-board 


and super, and you are all right.” 

**Well, neighbor Fowls, it seems to me your new 
swarms treated in this way will be in mighty bad 
shape this fall for wintering.” ; 

“Perhaps so, if I were to leave them so; but I 
can easily shake them off the little combs, and let 


‘No, they are dummies, made to fill the place of | them have some old black combs for wintering.” 


each outside frame. There, you see here are six 


**What will you do with the brood?” 
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‘Let the bees care for it till it hatches in the up- 
per story.” 

* Well, I must be going.” 

* Well, call again.” 

Oberlin, Ohio, June 22, 1887. 


Many thanks, friend Fowls. You seem to 
be as full of enthusiasm as you used to be, 
and I think the readers of GLEANINGs will 
allagree with us that your visit, through the 
medium of GLEANINGS, has been profitable 
to all.—In regard to reversing, I do not be- 
lieve Ican answer your Yankee question. 
For some reason or other we have not heard 
very much lately in regard to it. Knowing 


CHALON FOWLS. 


that you were once an advocate of the prin- | 
ciple, I desired to know what you thought | 


of it, even upto the present time, and am 
glad you like it. If lam correct, you are 
using Simplicity reversible wired corners. 
We are using them in our own apiaries, to 
the exclusion of all others. Your idea, 


whether original with yourself or not, of | 
bringing the brood close to the surplus de- | 


partment above, by means of reversing, is 
ood. Since receiving your manuscript we 
1ave tried acolony with the frames reversed 


as you direct. Upto the present time the. 


eee seems to be working favorably, but we 
iave hardly had time to see what the results 
would be. Mr. Gilhooly’s visit reminds me 
somewhat of the visits I used to make you. 
I do not know that I propounded so many 
practical questions; but lam sure that all 


of us, as well as your friend Gilhooly, will | 


understand your system of contracting, and 
what you do with the surplus combs after 
contraction. Your method of converting 


Simplicity or chaff hives into small Heddon | 


hives, with half-depth frames, is quite feas- 
ible. Those who do not wish to go to any 
great expense in testing the Heddon and 
Ifutchinson systems can do so in the way 
you suggest, at a very small outlay, and yet 
arrive at practical results. We are in hopes 
that Mr. Gilhooly will call on you again, and 
that your reporter will be as faithful in 
ee he conversation as he did the 
above. 





INFLUENCE OF THE QUEEN. 


HER MAJESTY, THE RULER. 


F late I have noticed that some have been 
speculating, or, rather, guessing, at the 
sphere ,or influence exerted by the queen. 
Some have said, that the swarming: impulse 
was due to the influence of the workers, and 

that the issuing of swarms was also from the same | 
source. I have no doubt but that these sayings | 
have been to a very great extent the result of | 
guesswork, or the theoretical speculations of those | 
who never probed the matter very deep. Now, the | 
word queen would beaterm misapplied if it did | 
not refer to a personage having power to rule; | 
further, I do not believe that it would be an | 
overstretch of facts were I tosay that the entire 
creation, 80 far as animated nature is concerned, 
is governed or controlled to a great extent by a lead- 
ing head or ruler. Take, for instance, a herd of 
cattle, and it will be noticed that some member of | 
the herd invariably directs the course and footsteps 
of the rest. If they get into mischief, some particu- | 








lar member is the leader. This same principle can 
be traced from man on down to the insect-world. 
It seems to me, that at this stage of progression 
this question ought to be settled, although it looks 
at first sight as if it were a matter of but little 
practical utility; yet when we come to write out 
the minutizx, just such questions become important 
| and ofttimes become the most difficult to answer. 
| Now, I do not expect to be able to settle this ques- 
| tion in the minds of all; but to those who doubt the 
| influence and ruling power of the queen, let me 
| say, gO to a colony of bees 20 or 30 minutes before a 
| swarm issues; place your ear to the hive, and keep 
| it there until the swarm issues; then tell me the re- 
sult of what you hear, and see if it does not corres- 
pond with the following: 

1. The busy hum of worker bees, broken only by 
the piping of an excited queen. This state of affairs 
continues, and finally you hear a low, peculiar gut- 
tural sound, and simultaneously with this sound 
you will hear a great roar, and the issuing ofa 
swarm is the order of the moment. Now keep your 
ear at the side of the hive, and you will hear the 
loud roar of the bees gradually subsiding; again 
will you hear the low guttural command of the 
queen, and again will the worker-bees pour forth 
with greater vigor, and this continues until the 
queen leaves the hive. When the order of march 
settles toa gradual quiet movement, you will no 
longer see the bees coming forth in gushes, at the 
command of their supreme ruler. The above ap- 
plies more particularly to first swarms; after- 
swarms issue from a different impulse; yet the 
| same command precedes all swarms of first or 
| after origin. There are other conditions in which 
bees will swarm out or leave the hive in a body, 
where this command may or may not be heard. 
Siam, Iowa, June 14, 1887. RK. B. ROBBINS. 
| On one oceasion, several years ago, while 
| we were standing at the entrance, in front 
| of the hive, we heard a sharp piping of the 
ueen. It was long and continued. Imme- 
| diately after, there was a rush for the en- 
| trance, and a large swarm issued. On other 
oceasions we have stood at the entrance of 
hives, immediately prior to and at the time 
the swarm issued, but did not hear the sharp 
_ note of the queen. Both of these instances 
| were with first swarms. In the second case 
| the queen may have uttered a sharp note; 
| but certain it is, we did not hear it. We 
| Should be glad to hear from others as to 
| whether they have noticed this singular 


| phenomenon before the issuing of swarms. 
DD i 


} 


| 


A SHORT STORY WITH A MORAL, IN 
TWO CHAPTERS. - 





CHAPTER I.—BLASTED HOPES. 


HE best imported queen you sent me arrived 
safely; but while introducing her she flew 
off the frames and I have not seen her since, 
although I left the hive open an hour, think- 
ing she might”come back. If she entered 

one of the seventy stands we have, I shall never be 
any the wiser. If you have another best imported 
queen as nice as this one, please send her at once. 
Mrs. A. F. PROPER. 
Portland, Ind., July 5, 1887. 
Now, none but those who have passed 
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through a similar experience can realize just | 
how our good friend felt at the loss of that 
select imported queen. Imagine, if you 
please, six dollars or more taking wings and 
flying away right before your face and eyes; 
and to add to the disappointment, the queen 
happened to be one that exactly pleased, so 
far as looks were concerned. Did you ever 
have a queen that just suited you to a dot— 
so much so that you felt like saying, ‘*There. 
I would not take a ten-dollar bill for that 
‘lady’ just as he stands there on the comb’’? 
Then to have her missing is one of the most | 
perplexing and provoking things I know of. | 
This story. however, was to have two chap- 
ters, and I take great pleasure in presenting 
you now with chapter two. 

CHAPTER LI. — BLASTED HOPES DISPELLED, AND 
BRIGHT HOPES ENCOURAGING TAKING 
THEIR PLACE, 

| ordered another queen of you this morning in 
the place of the one which flew away while intro- 
ducing, July 1. Ibhad a swarm come off in the morn- 
ing of that day; and while cutting out the cells one 
young queen hatched, but the next day I found her 
dead in front of the hive. This afternoon I thought 
l would look in and see what was the matter, and 
give them another cell. I was astonished to find 


eggs in several combs, and on looking further I | 


found my imported queen, as large us life, and up- 
parently very much at home. I know I can not be 
mistaken, for I noticed particularly when the queen 
arrived, that she had the point of the right wing 
clipped off a very little in a rounding manner, and 
her shape seems alittle different from the rest of 
my queens. She is in another part of the apiary al- 
together from where J introduce: her, and the sur- 
roundings are not at all alike. | hope you will not 
have sent another when this rcaches you, tor I can 
not make use of two imported queens, and there is 
no one here to whom I could sell such an expensive 
queen. This will reach you by the next mail; and 
if you are not very prompt, I think it will reach you 
in time. Mrs. A. F. PROPER, 

Portland, Ind., July 5, 1887. 

Now, then, friends, if you know what it is 
to feel keen disappointment you may also 
know what it is to feel real pleasure. I have 
sometimes thought that it is only by these 
strong contrasts that we are enabled to. 
take in, to the fullest extent. the pleasant 
things of this world. He who has never | 
known sickness knows not the joy of full | 
health; so it is only he who has known loss | 
that can feel, to the fullest extent, a thrill | 
of success. If our good friend is not light- 
hearted, [am no judge.—Now one word in 
regard to, queens getting into other hives. 
There is oftentimes something very strange 
about the way they turn up in unexpected 
places, and I have been able to explain it 
only by supposing they crawled or hopped 
about at random until they accidentally 
came near enough to hear the hum of some 
hive. Being attracted by this they crawl in, 
sometimes to be stung to death, but very 
often to be well received, and supplant the 
reigning queen, as in the above. <A laying 
queen will almost always receive the prefer- | 
ence over a young queen that has not com- 
menced to lay; and this is a hint in intro- 
ducing. We can nearly always let a laying 
queen right loose in any hive where there is | 


a young queen recently hatched. Luckily 
for our friend, our imported queens were 
out, and we were waiting for another ship- 
ment. or we should probably have made 
trouble by our usual promptness. 


eh 
THE TWO-PART SUPER. 


SUGGESTLONS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SUPERS, 
FROM J. M. SHUCK. 


ITH the aid of the cuts, little description is 
needed. The sections are set in one half, 
and the separators between the end sec- 
tions in the rows, and the supers are slip- 
ped in, then the other half of the super is 

slipped over the sections, and the two parts locked 


| together by the clasps shown at the ends of the 


case. The T supports for the sections are made ei- 
ther by nailing metal strips tothe outer edges of 
the partitions of the rows of sections, or wholly of 
tin, as shown in the engraving. The T rails in this 


SHUCK’S REVERSIBLE SUPER. 
super are nailed fast in their places, and the super 
is made very stiff and serviceable. With proper use 
it should last fifty years or more. The blank tops 
and bottoms to the sections shown in the cut are to 
keep the tops and bottoms of sections clean, and 
they serve the purpose admirably, as the sections 
come from the super cleaner .than they can be 


| scraped after coming from any other case I ever 


saw. The super may be used either with or without 
these blanks. The separators at the ends of the 
rows of sections prevent the bees from propolizing 
the super and thus fastening the sections; and the 
super is slipped off the sections as easily, and in less 
time, than it takes to put the sections into the super, 
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With the tins for supports, separators the full 

length of the case may be used between the sections 

aus well as at the ends of the rows of. the sections. 

Full bee-space is provided at the bottom and top of 

the super, and the super is invertible without any 

adjusting, fussing, or tinkering. J. M. SHUCK. 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 13, 1887. 


_ rr a ee 


LITTLE HONEY IN MISSISSIPPI. 
HOW MANY DRONES MAY BE CAUGHT IN A DRONE- 
TRAP. 


Y bees commenced well and early in the 
spring, but at present they are gathering 
but little honey. | commenced this spring 
with 6 colonies. I bought 3 in box hives, 
which I transferred into new hives. One 

colony, the Italians, cast a very large swarm on the 
28th of April. Two black colonies cast swarms on 
the 29th. The same two blacks cast swarms a few 
days later, making 5 new swarms. None of’ the 
others have swarmed, and I believe they have giv- 
en up all idea of swarming, as they went to work 
killing off their drones. One of the colonies I 
bought I did not transfer until May 26, waiting for 
them to swarm out; but they seemed to have an 
oversupply of drones, so 1 set my Alley drone-trap 
in front of it two evenings, and myself and wife 
counted what we caught, and were surprised to 
tind we had about 2200, and there still seemed to be 
plenty, which the bees went to work at and are 
killing. 

I have taken off in 1-lb. sections, about 300 Ibs. 

I sent and got an extractor, and thought to use 
it; but as the honey-flow slacked off I have not 
done so. 

I learned, a few days ago, that friend Gentry’s 
bees were dying, und that he said from starvation. 
He had shipped some honey in barrels, so he order- 
ed it sent back to feed his bees with. I understand 
that another gentleman at Beulah was losing his 
bees in the same way. They have their apiaries 
some 7 or 8 miles apart, on the east side of the 
Mississippi River, while my own is located on the 
west side, and near the river. Mine are in a dense- 
ly wooded country. I have sold what honey I have 
had so far at home, or at our little county seat, at 
from 12 to 15 cts. per section. My neighbor bee- 
keepers run for extracted honey, and generally 
ship in molasses-burrels, and get but little for it. 


WHISKY VERSUS BEE-STINGS. 


On Saturday, June 4, a negro man in the neigh- 
borhood (Henry Wilson) having, a few days before, 
found a bee-tree, concluded that he would cut it 
and get the honey; so, filling himself with whisky 
he cut the tree and went straight in to where the 
bees were. They covered him up. There being a 
bayou of water close at hand, he sprang into it, 
thinking thereby to get clear of the bees; but, not 
so. They stil) clung to him. His companions got 
him out, but before they could get the bees off 
from him he was dead, Thus you see bees and 
whisky will not work well together. 

R. J. MATHEWS. 

Riverton, Bolivar Co,, Miss., June 23, 1887. 

Friend M., | do not want to have anybody 


think I am “at to hear that any one is 
dead ; but when I saw your heading I was a 





little afraid that you might have another 
item recommending whisky as a remedial 
agent for bee-stings ; but | am just fanatic 
enough to prefer not to have reports of that 
kind, even when appearances indicate that 
whisky saved a life. Better leta man die 
occasionally than to start so many to drink- 
ing because ‘‘ the doctor advised it.” Well, 
you see your report is just the kind we 
wanted. This colored man got full of whis- 
ky, evidently with the idea that it would 
counteract the poison of the sting. It did 
not, however, and he died. Perhaps we 
can’t tell exactly whether it was the whisky, 
the stings, or the water, that killed him. 
But this we do know pretty surely—if he 
had not taken the whisky he would not have 
died. In regard to selling off the honey so 
as to let the bees die, I would advise your 
friends not to extract quite so closely. 
Leave a pretty good supply in the brood- 
chamber. 


CELLAR WINTERING AND OUTDOOR 
WINTERING. 


FRIEND POPPLETON CONSIDERS A STRONG STATE- 
MENT IN MR. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOK. 
RIEND ROOT:—On the first page of GLEAN- 

INGS for June 1, appears a review of a letter 
of mine to friend Hutchinson. Tbe ditfer- 
ences of views between friend H. and myself 
ure on subjects of interest to bee-keepers; 
and ua further discussion, not controversy, may be 


| wise. 


In figuring up the cost of cellar wintering, friend 
H. has only, it seems'to me, given the shell and 
left out the kernel of the matter. He has allowed 
nothing for the wear and tear, and even a cellar 
won't lastalways without some work and expense 
on it, and he has made no calculation whatever 
for care and supervision of the cellar while the 
bees arein it. I have had but little practical ex- 
perience with cellar wintering, but have always 
understood that the best-constructed cellars had to 
be watched more or less during the winter, to pre- 
serve proper temperature, etc. Nearly all persons 
with whom I have at times talked, who have win- 
tered bees successfully in cellars, have insisted on 
the necessity of keeping fires in the rooms over the 
bee-cellar all winter. This supervision, if really 
necessary, as I ain led to believe it is, is really 
much more costly than ail the items enumerated by 
Mr. H.; and, above all, it is one of the things which 
can not be trusted to any one except the master 
himself. 

During four different winters | have been away 
from my bees (in Florida) from about Dec. Ist un- 
til the latter part of March, and later. I should not 
have dared to risk this, had my bees been in any 
ordinary cellar, such as could have been built for 
less than three or four times the cost of those he 
bases his arguments on. This being free to do 
something else in winter has been worth many 
times over the value of the 200 or 300 Ibs. of honey 
that cellar wintering would have saved ime. I still 
think that the amount saved bycellar wintering, 
all things considered, is too infinitesimal to be 
taken into account. 

Friend H., your explanation of what you meant 
by a‘ perfect system” only makes it worse than 
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before. The truth is, that no system can be called 
perfeet until it has proved its perfection by several 
years’ trial and success by many different persons 
in different localities. Many of us older heads have 
supposed that we had found the royal road to suc- 
cess, and would reach it, too, for a series of years, 
when some climatic or food changes would oceur, 
and the goal would be still ahead. In your quota- 
tion from Prof. Cook, I see two “ ifs,” and perfection 
contains no “ifs.” Neither do I think that the 
professor is right in his opinion that chaff hives are 
not safe in severe winters, if properly constructed 
and handled, 1 think they will be found fully as 
safe as cellars, but wintering in cellars is much the 
best understood by the majority of bee-keepers, 
and it ought to be, for it has been practiced and ex- 
perimented with about four times as long, at least, 
as have chaff hives. 1 venture the prediction, that 
neither of us will live long enough to see a perfect 
system of wintering in that Northern climate. 

My reasons for saying what | did about your 
management not being adapted to outdoor winter- 
ing was based on my own experience. For several 
years, almost the only losses I had were among the 
half-dozen or so colonies that I had worked on the 
top-story plan. I could give my theory why I 
think such colonies wintered poorest, but I don’t 
think it is worth while to take up the space, as the 


* production of comb honey compels that method of 


> 


! 


management; neither is it necessary to point out 
the very obvious reasons why your neighbor, Mr. 
Donane, failed with chaff hives. 

Friend H., an “‘ experienced apiarist”’ is the very 
one who can make it pay to take time to practice 
spreading brood, especially so as this work comes 
previous to the honey season when one has time to 
care for, including this work, at least four times as 
large an apiary as he can care for during the honey 
season. It is when one takes into consideration 
how “to secure the greatest amount of honey with 
the least expenditure of capital and labor” within 
agiven field that we see the need of doing every 
thing in our power tuo increase the average pro- 
ducts of our colonies; and spreading of the brood is 
valuable, partly because it comes before the real 
working season is on us. 

No, the taking of honey from the brood-nest is 
not one of the things of the past, nor is it likely 
to be soon. For several years I worked a few 
colonies on the double-story plan, on purpose to 
test this matter of which was the most profitable to 
use, and I came to very decidedly prefer the single- 
story plan for extracted honey. I also watched my 


neighbors quite closely, and those who used that , 


plan succeeded best in both getting honey and in 


wintering. The question of ** best food for winter” | 


opens up the very important subject of what is 
good honey for wintering purposos, which is too 
important to be put off to the end of a rambling ar- 
ticle on other matters. 
thing yet on that which fully meets my views, al- 
though it lies at the very foundation of successful 
wintering. 1 have often thought 1 should like to 
udd my mite to that subject, but i!l health has so 
far prevented. 

T can not understand by what reasons Mr. H. has 
arrived at the conclusion that it is profitable to 
feed sugar-stores when raising comb honey, but not 
when producing extracted. It seems to me that 
the same rule applies to both ip this respect. 


I have never seen any | 


blacks is concerned, I suppose Mr. H. and myself 
will continue to agree to disagree, we having ar- 
rived at different conclusions in that matter. To 
do justice to ourselves would require an entire ar- 
ticle for each of the different topics discussed by 
us; but time and space forbid. It will be noticed, 
that these topics are all side issues from the main 
one treated of in Mr. H.'s book. A friendly discus- 
sion is necessary to bring out the true facts and 
theories of our chosen pursuit; but it is worse than 
folly to conduct it in any other than a fair and 
kindly manner. We should always bear in mind 
that others have the same right to their opinions 
that we have, and that possibly they may be right 
and we wrong. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


Hawks Park, Fla., June 27, 1887. 


Friend P., it occurred to me that friend 
Hutchinson’s statement in regard to cellar 
wintering was altogether too strong; but I 
thought best to let somebody else take it 
up. Our bees have wintered so well in 
chaff hives for a good many years past, we 
could hardly ask for any thing better. Now, 
if somebody were to ask me how much I 
should want to put all these bees in the cel- 
lar, look out for the temperature, ventila- 
tion, dampness. and all these other things, 
and then take them out in the spring and 
get them all right on their summer stands, | 
should very likely say I should not want to 
undertake it for less than 50 cts. per colony. 
It is true, we don’t need to carry in those 
great heavy chaff hives; but in that case 
the combs must be taken out and put into 
lighter hives; then, as I usually want them 


in chaff hives again in the spring, they 
would all have to be put back again into chaff 


hives. We havea cellar already made and 
unoccupied; but to fix it for bees it would 
have to be darkened, arrangements made 
for sub-earth or some other kind of ventila- 
tion ; doors and windows would have to be 


operated during our frequent warm spells 


in the middle of the winter, by opening 
them at night and closing in the day time, 
etc. I think we could winter our bees in 
that way, without any question, and very 
likely with considerable aah, | of honey ; 
but one hundred dollars would be no tempt- 
ation at all for us to go back to the old 
plan of cellar wintering, that we worked on 
years ago; and I feel quite sure that we 
should not save one hundred dollars’ worth 
of stores. May be I have become stubborn 
in the matter; but when the bees do so well 
by letting them entirely alone, it seems _ to 
me I am excusable for being a little bit 
prejudiced against putting bees into cellars. 
Our variable Ohio climate, very likely, has 
much to do with our decision in regard to 
wintering. Ernest adds, that our 200 colonies 
did not consume, on an average, more than 
from seven to ten pounds of stores per hive 
during the past wint:r. If this be true, 
there could not have been a very great 
amount saved in the consumption of stores 
by pony, them in the cellar. He also adds, 
that one hive, on which the chaff packing 
was omitted by mistake, consumed perhaps 
nearly double the amount of stores given 


_above; so it makes a difference, you see, as 


to how our bees are fixed to go into winter 


So faras the comparative value of Italians and | quarters outdoors, 
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ITALIANS, CARNIOLANS, HOLY 
LANDS, AND CYPRIANS. 


WHICH RACE IS THE BEST, AND UPON WHAT CRI- 
TERLION SHOULD WE BASE OUR JUDGMENTS? 


E notice that the different races of bees 
have their champions, and undoubtedly 


they think they are really superior to the | 
pure Italians. Now, if these claimed points | 
of superiority over the Italian bee can be | 
maintained by actual practice, then we must ac- | 


knowledge the Italian bee is inthe background; and 
the next point to arrive at is, which of the other 


] 

|as well as from the multitude of reports 
/ which pass our eyes, we never yet have 
| found a race of bees which would produce 
_more pounds of honey than the justly prais- 
ed Italians. That race of bees which will 
make a decided increase in our honey-crop 
from year to year will very soon crowd 
themselves among us. As long as the large 
majority stick by the daughters of sunny 
Italy. and their crosses, and so few, com- 
paratively,say any thing in favor of the oth- 
er races, we must concede the palm to the 
Italians. 

rt a 


races stands at the head, all points considered? It is | 


claimed for the Carniolans, that they are the 
most gentle of all bees, do not gather propolis, are 
excelled by none as honey-gatherers, are better 


nurse-bees, breed up earlier in the spring and later | 
in the fall. The champions of the Holy Lands have | 
about the same story to repcat, and the advocates | 
of Cyprian superiority will tell us, “If we know | 
how to handle Cyps they are just as gentle as any | 
other bees; and some even go so far as to say they | 
handle theirs without smoke, but do not say wheth- | 
er the bees make them smoke for so doing or not. | 
The great majority tell us that the Italian bees are | 
the best—first, last, and always, and with that class | 
we stand; but we are ready and willing to accept 

some other bees instead, whenever their superiori- 
ty is shown. Can breeders of any other race of bees | 
show such yields of honey as have been produced | 


by Italians? Will not the Italians breed up as ear- 


ly in the spring as need be, if they have been win- | 
tered as they should be? And, again, will not the | 
Italians breed up just as late in the fall as the sea- | 


son will really warrant them in doing? Is it any 


extra quality, when any race of bees will breed ex- | 


cessively in season and out of season, as it is claim- 
ed the Carniolans do? and is it any point of superi- 
ority when we say they will not gather propolis? If 
so, why is it, and how is it? A breeder of Holy 
Lands states one point where his bees are better 
than the Italians, and we certainly believe it, if it is 


true; and that is, the Holy Lands never sting any | 
one when they are astray, but the Italians are | 


guilty of constantly prodding it toa person if he 


gets near them when astray. It is not perfectly | 


clear to our mind just what is meant by the word 
“astray ’’ when used in this connection. Is it the 
bees or the bee-keepers that are liable to get astray? 
We fear greatly that it is the bee-keepers who are 
guilty of such actions; und perhaps a real good 
healthy half-dozen Italians would do much toward 


bringing them back tothe path of rectitude. But, | 
letting this all pass, is there any one foolish enough | 


to keep bees because they do not sting, or because 
they do not gather propolis? or because they are 
very prolific? Wethink not. We keep bees because 
we get our bread and butter by so doing, and for 


the pennies to lay aside for a rainy day; and nowif | 
there is any race of bees that will furnish us more | 
bread and butter, and put more pennies in our | 
pocket, they are the very bees we are looking for, | 


and the ones we want to hear about. 
Rochester, O., July 5, 1887. M. W. SHEPHERD. 


Friend S., we think your remarks are right | 
to the point. We keep bees for the pennies | 
they may bring us. That race which, from | 
its superior merits.can give us the most | 
pennies is the one destined sooner or later , 


to be our choice. From our own experience, 


MUTH-RASMUSSEN’S SUPER-SPRING. 
VARLOUS MATTERS. 


N your foot-note to my article, p. 466, you ask: 
“Are we to understand that one spring is all 
+ you use to each division-board?” Yes, certain- 
ly. One spring is enough. The springs are 
quite strong, and it requires even some little 
force to push them down into place, if they are prop- 
erly adjusted to the space between the division- 
board and the super. Experience will soon teach 
what tension is necessary. A button-hook might 
perhaps do to draw the spring with (I have not tried 
it), but it would be too small and short for replacing 
the spring. This can, however, be done by pressing 
with a small flat stick (as the side-piece of a brood- 
frame), or any other flat implement you may hap- 
| pen to have at hand, on topof the loop of the spring. 
I find that it hurts my hand to try to force the 
spring down without some such aid. The button- 
hook, if strong enough, might be earried in the 
pocket; but as my hands, when at work with the 
bees, are always more or less sticky with honey and 
propolis, I avoid as much as possible putting them 
in the pockets, and prefer having all the required 
implements in the tool-box, which I carry around 
with me. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me say to the 
readers of GLEANINGS, that in my original draw- 
ings I had represented the spring in the position 
which it occupies in the super. If you will turn the 
page around, so that the eye of the hook is up, you 
will have the correct position—and I think a better 
| view—of the spring. 
| In my written explanations I therefore called the 

arm A “ horizontal,’’ which it will always be, when 
| in use. The engraver bas, however, turned the 
| spring over on its side, and to correspond with this 
| position the editor calls the arm A “ perpendicu- 
lar.’ Yetin the second column he uses the word 
**horizontal’’ twice. Here is where the misunder- 
| standing might come in, as if the “ horizontal” arm 
| and the “ perpendicular’’ arm were two different 
parts of the spring, while in reality they are one 
and the same thing. 

Now let me objecta little to your objection. While 
you admit that the device is quite ingenious, and 
perhaps the best thing that can be devised for the 
purpose, yet you cry out, *' A little complicated,”’ 
| which is only a slight variation of your usual ex- 
| pression, “* Too much machinery.'"’ Something must 
certainly be used to keep the frames close together, 
and what can be more simple and effectual than a 
spring which will adjust itself to slightly varying 
distances? You must acknowledge that it is a 
great way ahead of wedges, and also that it is much 
| quicker adjusted than screws. The space it occu- 
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pies is too narrow to admit of drawing it out with 
the fingers, and therefore it becomes necessary to 
have a hook for that purpose. One hook is enough 
for each operator, and the expense for springs is 
only a tritle, besides being a permanent investment. 


In fact, they need not cost any thing, if you can | 
tind some old bed-springs, for you can make them | 


yourself when you have leisure, and all the tools re- 
quired are a vise, a hammer, and a chisel. If the 


springs should come into genera! use it might per- | 


haps pay to make them by machinery; but then the 
trouble of many different sizes might arise. I 


therefore think it better that each one should make | 


his own springs, using only the original shape asa 
pattern. 

Let me here say, that the super-spring is not in- 
tended for reversing-arrangements. For such you 
must use something that can not slip, and here the 
screw is perhaps the best implement. 


IN THE T SUPER. 

On p. 460, Dr. Miller 
speaks of the difficul- 
ty of getting the last 
section into the T su- 
per. 
yet, seen the T super; 
but from the descrip- 
tions I think I can 
form a pretty correct 
idea of what it is like. 


TO GET THE LAST SECTION 





the doctor try the implement here illustrated. A 
strip of tin, c a, 26 inches long, is cut off, the width 


of a section, and bent in the shape of the letter U. | 


Inthe bend is fastened a semicircular block of wood, 
a, as thick as the width of the tin, and with a diam- 


eter of 4'4 inches, or a little over. The U is placed | 
| by putting ona rim about an inch deep covered 


| with common burlap. All the hives were given full 
| width of entrance, and all had 5 or 6 inches of for- 


upside down on the T tins, between the two adjoin- 
ing sections, b b, and the last section, c, is slipped 
into the top of the U and pushed down between its 
smooth sides, where it will have nothing to catch on. 
When the section is in place, withdraw the U. 


“Too much machinery,’ I hear you say again. 


If it does not | 
| prepared alike, except the difference mentioned in 


Well, let the doctor try it and report. 
give satisfaction, there is not much loss. 


ABOUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ishall soon give a description of an excellent and 
cheap home-made camcra-obscura, with the help of 
which any one can easily illustrate what he wishes 
to describe. The artist’s camera which you adver- 
tised some years ago, and which I bought of you, is 
too small, and necessitates transferring the picture; 
while with the one I have in view, you draw direct- 
ly on the paper, and ona larger scale, which will be 
easier for most artists. Wm. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 
Independence, Cal., June 27, 1887. 


I plead 
that 


iilty, friend M.,to the charge 
so often make, of complication, or too 
much machinery; and that is just exactly 
what I should say of your invention figured 
above; that is, it seems to me I would 
rather get along without it than to have it | or being depopulated by diarrhea in spring. In the 


around. 
it my regular business. Ernest says he has 


I have never, as | 





'empty. The 


| WINTERING BEES. 


J. E. POND’S EXPERIMENTS. 


HY is there such a difference in the results 
from wintering our bees? One is uniform- 
ly successful, while another loses a large 
percentage, if not all, although in practic- 
ally the same locality,and under the same 

climatic differences. 1 am led to ask the above 
question by reading of the ill luck (I suppose) of 
| many in the same situation as regards climate as 
myself, while I have not lost a colony by reason of 
| the weather for over 16 years, and wintering, too, 
on summer stands. With this question in my mind 
I prepared my bees (ten colonies) last fall for the 
purpose of experimenting. Some were in chatf 
| hives, some in double-walled hives with dead-air 
space, two in %-inch, and twoin '4-inch hives, and 
all on Simplicity L. frames, 17% long and 9' deep. 
They all came safely through, and in excellent con- 
dition, with but little difference in strength, al- 
though with considerable difference in the amount 
of stores consumed; and, strange to say, a colony 
ina chaff hive consumed the most, and one ina 
\4-inch-thick hive the least; and this, too, by care- 
ful weighing on the same day in fall and spring, 214 
lbs. being the most consumed, and 8% Ibs. the least, 
from November Ilith to March 5th, each colony be- 
ing as nearly like every other in the fall as ten 


Let me suggest, that | hives cou'd well be made, as regards strength and 


| stores, and all being hived on nine frames in a 14',- 


inch-wide brood-chamber. 

Some of these colonies were kept in two-story 
hives with full access to every part. Some hada 
Hill device over the frames, the others having an 
inch or more space over the tops of frames, given 


est-leaves packed moderately hard on top of the 


| frames, over the covering quilt made of burlap, top 


ventilation being given by boring a two-inch hole 
ineach end of the cover. The colonies were all 


the hives, and all had a southern exposure, with a 


thick hedge 6% feet high on the north and west 
There is no doubt that illustrations are a valuable | 
aid to the full understanding of much that we read. 


sides. The brood-chambers of all were prepared us 
follows: 

Nine frames, the upper halves filled with sealed 
stores; none in the lower half; in November the 
hives were all examined, and the clusters forced by 
ehanging frames to the west side of the hives. 
Those wintered in two-story hives had three or four 
frames of honey in the upper story, the rest being 
queens in these were confined to 
the lower story, the workers having access to 


| the upper, if they chose to go there, which they 
| did, and from which they transferred all the honey. 


My deductions from the above are, that cold does 


| not kil our bees, and that, if the hives are so pre- 


pared that the excess of moisture is so disposed of 
that it can not freeze in the brood-nest, there will be 
no trouble with bees dying in winter, or dwindling, 


But I might be mistaken, if I made matter of stores, the cells were practically all seal- 
| ed, and pollen was distributed through the hives as 
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been bothered to some extent by this very it ordinarily would be in the fall, none of it being 
matter, and there is no question but that removed when being prepared for winter. 
ed device will work every time. Willthe| If this immunity from loss in my apiary were but 


riends who make a trial of it please report? | a single instance, I should deem the matter one of 
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chance and good luck only; but when, with the 
same form of protection, I obtain the same 
results year after year, I have the right to 
think and believe that I have solved the winter 
problem, and the best of reasons for making no 
change in my wintering method. I can but say, 
that the “bridge that carries me safe over” will 
probably carry others safe over also, and I advise 
them to doas Ihave done, this coming fall. One 
thing, however, must be understood: I am particu- 
lar in preparing my bees in precisely the same way 
and manner each year; and while a different plan 
may be equally safe, I can only advise doing just as 
T have done, asa change may bring different results 
from those I have invariably found to follow my 
own course of procedure. 

This wintering question is the most troublesome 
one we have. Settle it, and bee-keeping is placed on 
a sure and certain footing. If any try the method 
outlined above, I shou'd like to have them report 
next spring the results they find, stating full partic- 
ulars at the same time. J. E. Ponpb, Jr. 

Foxboro, Mass., June 27, 18&7. 


rr re 
THE PIPING OF QUEENS. 


CELL-PROTECTORB, ETC. 


N page 462, GLEANINGS for June 15, I see Mr. 
Dewey thinks Doolittle is not correct regard- 
ing the piping of queens, and after-swarms, 
as I gave on page 434. Bro, Dewey says: “I 
most emphatically deny that there is only 

one queen allowed to leave the queen-cells at a time, 
or that only one pipes at atime, or that, as a rule, 
only one queen accompanies the second, third, or, 
in fact, any after-swarm.” Now, friend Dewey, 
won't you please turn to page 434 again, and read 
carefully and see if Doolittle said any thing to con- 
flict with your views, or made any assertion to the 
effect that only one queen piped at a time, or that 
only one queen accompanied after-swarms? I have 
carefully read my article over, and do not see any 
such assertion made. No one can say all that could 
be said on avy subject in one article; and as it 


is necessary to condense matter as much as possi- | 
ble, to give to all room in GLEANINGS for a few | 
words, I do not go over all the ground of the past, | 
All who have | 
know that I believe | 


many times,in order to be brief. 
read my writings in the pust, 
that more than one queen pipes at a time, and that 
more than one queen goes with ufter-swarms; and, 


to make all plain to new beginners, I will say this iu | 


addition to what is written on page 434: A queen 
pipes only when there sare other queens (in cells) 
in the hive, of mature age. To make 


or more days before any of her rival sisters come to 


maturity; but as far as 1 have observed, she rarely | 


if ever peeps till some of those sisters come to ma- 
turity. As soon as this occurs, the first hatched 
seems to get inarage and begins to peep; andin 
from six to eight hours after maturity, although 


kept back in the cells, these rivals begin to peep, | 


often half a dozen answering (the one having her 
liberty) ata time. These queens being in their cells 


give off a kind of muffled sound, so it is easy telling | 
I spoke only | | 


their peep from the one which is out. 
of the liberated queen as regarding piping on page 
434. This is plain, is it not, friend Dewey? Well, 
when second swarming commences this queen that 


has had her liberty all the while, leads, or is about 
the first bee out, often flying back and forth sey- 
eral times, as if to urge the bees out. Inthe hurry 
and bustle of swarming, the queen-cells are left to 
themselves for atime, and one or two, sometimes 
more, of the mature queens I have spoken of, hasti- 
ly finish biting the cover of the cell off, and get out 
with the bees in the air before the guards in the 
hive realize what has happened, so that two or 
three queens with a second swarm is quite a fre- 
quent occurrence; but it is a rare thing to find 
more than three with such a swarm. Now, if a 
third swarm is to issue, the guards collect about the 
cells again, allowing one queen her liberty, and 
keeping the rest in their cells. If more than one 
ure out in the hive, all are killed but one; for 
queens at liberty with the bees intent on swarming. 
soon get together and all but one are killed. At 
third swarming there are fewer bees and more ma- 
ture queens, as arule, than at the time of second 
swarming, so that, when the cell-guards becoiie 
**routed”’ by the hurry and bustle of another 
swarm, more queens leave the cells, so that I have 
known as many as from 12 to 20 queens with a third 
swarm, but rarely more than from 2 to5. Thus you 
will see “ we two D.’s”’ agree pretty well finally, 
after the rest of the story left untold on page 434 is 
brought out. 

Now, what I do claim, which many of the brethren 
“don’t seem willing to admit, is, that queens at ma- 
turity are white-looking, feeble things, and can no 
more peep nor fly than anewly hatched worker; 
and all queens which can fly at hatching matured 
from eight hours to a week before, but were kept 
back and were fed in the cells by the guard-bees. 
Who ever knew a queen which had just cut through 
the covering to her cell, in a queen or lamp nursery, 
to be able to fly? If any one ever did, then I am 
down. If not, those opposing may well investigate. 


QUEEN-CELL PROTECTORS. 
Before closing I wish to say a word or two about 
those queen-cell protectors, spoken of on page 482. 
Isee Ernest and the apiarist are not having suc- 





it a little | 
plainer: A young queen may mature and hatch two | 


cess with them. I can not understand this, for 
| many very flattering reports come to mefrom those 
| using them, and I have not had a single failure 
| from the first cell tried, some two years ago, till the 
present moment. The sample protector sent me 
has been in almost constant use for the past six 
| weeks, giving birth to queen after queen, with a 
| certainty which only those can appreciate who in 
years gone by have had cells by the dozen destroyed. 
| The cell is pushed down in the apex of the cone as 
far as it will go, so that there is barely room for the 
eover of the cell to come open when the queen 
bites it off. I said I had not made a failure, by 
| which I meant that in no case had the queen been 
| destroyed before maturity. Where such a caged 
| cell ig put in a full colony for the purpose of super 
seding a laying queen, if the bees think their old 
| queen doesn't need replacing they kill the young 
queen and drag her out at the entrance. I use only 
cells that will hatch in from 6 to 36 hours in the cell- 
protector. Perbaps using too “ young” cells may be 
| your trouble. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., July, (887. 


You may be right, friend D., in your last 
| “suggestion. At any rate, when we were 
| using the cell-protectors there was an almost 
‘entire lack of honey, and the bees were more 
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than once on the point of starvation. At 
such times they seem determined to tear 
down queen-cells. There have been so 
many favorable reports in regard to the 
queen-cell protectors, that we feel sure we 
must have made some mistake somewhere. 
On account of foul brood being in our apia- 
ries we can not raise any more queens this 
season, and consequently are not able to 
test the protectors. We hope to make a 
further trial next year.—In regard to the 
piping of queens, if you will turn to page 537, 
current issue, you will see that there is still 
another D. discussing this same question. 
D. No. 3 says D. No. land No.2 are both 
right, as you state. 
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FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO LIQUID HONEY. 


ITE boss of the printing-oftice hands us 
» the following, which he cut from the 
Cleveland Leader: 
An authority on canned goods reveals the 
interesting fact tbat most of the jellies in 
the market ure made of upple-parings and cores. 
Sometimes the stock is kept so long that it will not 
make jelly, then they make strained honey out of it. 
—Philadelphia Surgical and Medical Reporter. 
Friends of the Philadelphia Surgical and 
Medical Reporter, and newspapers in gener- 
al, we beg to contradict your report. We 
don’t know about the jelly part of it, but we 
are inclined to think it is as untrue as the 
part is in regard to honey. Nothing like 
even poor honey can be made from apple- 
parings and cores; and inasmuch as there 
is scarcely a town or village now in the 
United States where good pure honey is not 
kept on sale by some honest bee-keeper, we 
insist that the whole story is an impossibili- 
ty. People are too well posted to be hum- 
bugged in such a way, even if the world is 
bad enough to do it. There may be poor 
honey occasionally put on the market; but 
the sensational scare, that itis made of stale 
hae P pa s and cores, is an untruth. We 
should be glad to be told where any such ar- 


ticle is kept for sale. 


A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA ; THE DOOLITTLE 
METHOD OF INTRODUCING QUEENS 
A SUCCESS. 

We have been introducing queens by Mr. Doo- 
little’s method, and have always found it to suc- 
ceed toa marvel. There is no doubt, that in mak- 
ing his plan known to the public he has conferred 
an immense benefit on bee-keepers, which I think 
they should acknowledge in some practical form. 
I may say, too, that I. W. Garrett tells us he has 
tried it, and never found it to fail. We introduced 
a laying queen two days ago, and in eighteen 
hours found her laying, and the bees working 
away not ten yards from their old home, as if they 
had been there all their lives. All our first experi- 
ments were with virgin queens, all of which we 
found laying at the end of the week. In December 
last I wrote to D. Stroud, of South Africa, about the 
South-African bees, and asked him fora list of his 
prices. We did not take the British Bee Journal, 
nor know of any one who did; but, strange to say, 





we have had no reply from him. As we are only 21 
days post from the Cape, there has been plenty of 
time. Again, last month I wrote, sending him two 
black queens in a Benton mailing-cage, as an ex- 
periment, to see whether they would reach him 
alive, and to show him the kind of cage now in use. 
From his communication to you he did not appear 
to know very much about some of the late inven- 
tions. We have lately been considering whether 
the Italian bee is really by si suited to our part of 
the world; here our prince »al . oney crop (from the 
eucaiypte) comes to us in the autumn, and, except 
in the orchard or clover districts, the bees scarcely 
do much more than make a good living in the 
spring and summer. Inan old number of GLEAN- 
INGS which was sent to me, I noticed that excep- 
tion was taken tosome race of bees because they 
spent their spring months in brood-rearing, in- 
stead of honey-gathering. Now, it seems to me 
that this is just the bee we want, so as to have our 
colonies strong, and in full working order by the 
autumn; but IT have forgotton which particular 
race of bees it was. Will you give this matter your 
best consideration, my dear Mr. Root? bearing in 
mind that our climate is, as a genera! thing, a very 
dry one, and that we are not obliged to winter our 
bees, and let us know which you think would be 
the best race of bees for us. T. F. BRADLEY. 

Campbelitown, N.S. W., Aus., Apr. 18, 1887. 

The bees which you probably have in 
mind are the HolycLantd: bees. They will 
satisfy you in the amount of brood. As to 
where they may be found, see our advertis- 
ing columns. It is pretty hard to say which 
would be the best bees for vour locality. As 
a general rule you will not tind a better race 
than Italians. 


FOUL BROOD, TO CURE. 

Your favor of the 18th inst.is at hand, also the 
A BCof Bee Culture. I am satisfied your method 
of treatment of foul brood, as so admirably detailed 
in your very recent issue of the A BC, would be em- 
inently satisfactory where this dreadful disease is 
inits incipient stages, and when its presence is the 
result of bees having access to honey from colonies 
so affected. The conditions of my colonies, and the 
sources whence it comes, are such as to render any 
thing but the most persistent, thorough, and heroic 
treatment worse than uscless. The development is 
rapid, and of a most positive and unmistakable 
character. 

Now, here is our method: Cage all the queens for, 
say, 20 days, to stop brood-rearing. Confine the bees 
in cages from 24 to 48 hours until their honey-sacks 
are exhausted. Boil thoroughly and repaint the 
hives. Beeswax all the combs, and destroy frames. 
Move the bees 314 miles in the country, and put on 
new frames and full foundation. Now, friend Root, 
do you think this would eradicate the disease? The 
destruction of the hive involves too much expense, 
ifwe can possibly avoid it. The work of renovat- 
ing will commence as soon as basswood flow ceases. 

Eureka, Ill., June 21, 1887. 8S. W. LAKIN. 

The plan which you Repose for curing 
foul brood, I think will work all right. 
While there would be considerable advan- 
tage, perhaps, in caging queens for a period 
of 20 days to prevent brood-rearing, yet our 
experience has repeatedly shown that the 
starvation plan (that is, burning the brood- 
combs, and placing the affected bees and 
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queens in clean hives on frames of fdn., and 
boiling or steaming old hives) is entirely 
successful so far as the colony treated is 
itself concerned. Your suggestion in re- 
gard to taking bees, as fast as treated, to an 
entirely new location, is good; and where 
you can do this without much expense, I 
would advise you to doit. You will then 
have all the colonies treated. away from the 
baneful influences of bees intermingling, 
and carrying honey from infected colonies 
into the newly formed swarms. 


ANOTHER DEVICE FOR OPENING SCREEN-DOORS. 

You ask in GLEANINGS, May 15, for some im- 
provement or simpler arrangement of J. A. Green's 
screen-door opener. Well, here is mine. Make a 
rollera little longer than the width of the door; 
fasten it just under the door with two brackets, at 
the end near the door-hinges; fasten tothe roller 
an arm projecting up. An end of an old steel wagon- 
springis good. Atthe other end, and clear from 
the door, have another arm raised a little above a 
level, then by pressing this last arm down it will 
turn the roller, and the other arm will open the 
door; thus: 





FRADEN BURG’S PLAN FOR OPENING SCREEN- 


DOORS. 

Iuse no cord, no pulleys; nothing unsightly; it 
can be so balanced that it will not hinder the door 
from closing. A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., May 23, 1887. 

FATHER LANGSTROTH, AND WHAT A NEIGHBOR 
SAYS OF HIM. 

In GLEANINGS of June 15, C. F. Uhl makes this 
inquiry. ‘‘Was there ever any patent on the 
Langstroth hive? If so, who was the patentee?” 
Now, for the information of friend Uhl and others, 
I will state that the Rev. L. L. Langstroth received 
letters-patent on his movable-comb hive, Oct. 5, 
1852. Reissued May 26, 1863, and I think a further 
extension afterward; and as to his being a fraud 
and swindler, nothing could be further from the 
truth. After almost 30 years’ acquaintance with 
him (can fully indorse all you say of him) I have 
always found him to be an honorable and truly 
Christian gentleman; in fact, one of ‘‘ the salt of 


the earth;”"’ and though it has been his lot to be | 


sorely afflicted, the reason why we can not tell; but, 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 
Oxford, O., June 27, 1887. J. COULTER, SR. 
WHY DO MY BEES SWARM OUT AGAIN? 
Myself and neighbors have been troubled a great 
deal with bees leaving the hive after having been 
hived for from three to ten days, and having brood 
well started, and no visible reason for their doing 
so. Thinking that perhaps others had been trou- 
bled in the same way, your advice might be of inter- 
est. I have tried both chaff and Simplicity hives, 
with and without brood given them when hived, 


and single and double swarms, and there is no ap- 
| parent difference, and they frequently come out 
two or three times, but always cluster and finally 
accept the hive and stay. They invariably have 
brood if they stay long enough to start it. 
M. E. KIMSEY. 

Salem Center, Ind., June 24, 1887. 

Friend K., your experience if very unusu- 
/al indeed; in fact, we have always laid it 
down as a rule, that bees never swarm out 
after they have commenced brood-rearing. I 
think it is asort of mania that they have 

otten into, and that you will not be trou- 

led with it very long. Bees sometimes get 
into such ways of doing, and the whole 
_apiary seems to be for a time infected with 
this kind of behavior. 


WHEN TO CUT ALSIKE FOR SEED; DOOLITTLE 
QUEEN-CELL PROTECTOR. 

As alsike clover is gaining rapidly in favor with 
farmers asubhay and pasture crop, especially on 
suitable soils,and is also one of the best honey- 
plants, perhaps the experience of one of our most 
successful growers here will be of use to many. He 
is the one who harvested the 12-acre crop last year. 
His name is H.E. Wilson. He has raised alsike 
for many years. He sows only two quarts per acre, 
and prefers sowing in the fall, drilling it in with 
wheat. He harvests the seed crop when in the 
best condition for hay, when the stalk, leaves, and 
some of the last blossoms are yet green. He says 
he gets more seed than when riper, besides a good 
crop of hay. His 12 acres yielded almost 6 bushels 
to the acre. He sold the big load for $4.25 per bush- 
el; the rest at retail for $7.00. Mr. Conrad Atwell 
and A. D. Macham, of this place, will harvest seed, 
and probably many others. Mr. Macham has pas- 
tured his this spring, in order to delay the harvest, 
as it generally comes in the midst of the wheat har- 
vest. His crop looks promising now. 


THE DOOLITTLE QUEEN-CELL PROTECTOR A SUC- 
CESS. 

I made a queen-cell-protector mold according to 
your directions. My block is three inches thick. I 
cut a shoulder on all four sides of the block % inch 

| down, leaving the face of the block just the size of 
' the piece of wire cloth for the protector, which 
helps to place the piece on evenly and quickly over 
| the mold. I have used the protector for 12 queen- 
| cells, and have failed with only one, and that looked 
as though it was destroyed by aworm. I make the 
hole in the point not very large, and see that the 
point of the queen-cell fills the hole. The queen- 
cell protector isa great help to me, as I am dividing 
many colonies of bees. H. 8S. HOXIE. 
| Holloway, Mich., June 24, 1887. 


THE BEE-ROCK. 
The bees, up to the present date, have gathered 
| but little honey, and have made no surplus 
| whatever. They have plenty for brood - rear- 
| ing, but have never swarmed any. The import- 
ed queen I bought of you last July has been very 
prolific this season. I have raised a great many 
queens from her. I see in the last number of 
GLEANINGS a sketch of what is called the “‘ Bee 
Rock” in Tenn. I have often heard of that rock, 
and should like to hear further reports from it. 
Webbville, Ky., June 24, 1887. L. J. WEBB. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part L., and Uur Homes, Part Il. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


THE BOYS’ BEE-HIVE FACTORY. 
GETTING READY FOR A BOOM IN BEE- 
SUPPLIES ; THE HUMAN HAND. 


fren. to the advice of Mr. 





Green, the boys decided to postpone 
indefinitely their taking revenge on 
Jake. As honey would be soon ecom- 
ing.in, he advised them to get every 
thing in readiness. The saw-mandrel and 
saws which they had sent for had arrived. 
The next thing to be accomplished was to 
construct a suitable saw-table ; and as it re- 
quires considerable mechanical skill to 
make a good strong table, Mr. Green 
thought best to help the boys, as he had 
done on the windmill. He accordingly se- 
lected some _— of hard wood at the plan- 
ing-mill, and had it dressed out in shape to 
be put together. The two boys, with Mr. 
Green’s assistance. soon had a good strong 
and rigid saw-table. This they located in 
the barn-loft, in position to be easily con- 
nected with the windmill. When at last 
every thing was in running order, as luck 
would have it, or. rather. ‘bad luck,”’ as the 
boys were pleased to call it, there was not a 
breath of wind. They waited two or three 
days, and still no wind. On the fourth day 
there was a very little breeze. but hardly 
sufficient to keep the windmill in motion, 
even without the saw-tableand connections. 
By this time honey was beginning to come 
in. ‘Mr. Green was needing some hives, 
frames, and supers. The boys had no lum- 
ber. and no capital to start with in the se 
ly-business, and, worse than all, no wind; 
ut Mr. G. readily consented to furnish 
them the lumber, and pay them a certain 
amount for manufacturing it into hives, 
supers, frames, etc. As to the wind, he en- 
joined upon them patience. He accordingly 
purchased at the planing-mill some selected 
white-pine lumber, planed on both sides, 
some of it § inches thick for hives, and some 
+inch for supers. After the lumber was 





vjiled and sticked up in the barn-loft, the 

ys waited again for the wind. They could 
hardly wait, for there was nothing else that 
could supply them the requisite power. As 
it was hot summer weather there were only 
light breezes, and these were not sufficient 
to do them any good. Mr. Green told them 
they would have to wait until a thunder- 
shower should come up, and take advantage 
of the wind which might accompany or fol- 
low it. In the meantime, he gave the boys 
wlittle lecture on being careful with buzz- 
saws. Said he, ** boys, you will never begin 
to realize the value of your fingers until you 
have lost one. No invention of man, how- 
ever ingenious, has ever yet supplied us 
with what God has given us. 

** Suppose, boys, that a man were to for- 
get all about the use of hands, and should 
suddenly find himself without any. Let us 
then imagine that he has the power to have 
made on the ends of his arms any thing he 
pleases, for the purpose of doing the work of 
the world. The tool, if we may so call it, 
must be able to hold a hammer, pick up a 
grain of sand, gp on the piano, hold a pen, 
repair a watch, open a hive, and, in short, 
do the entire work of the world. What do 
you suppose, boys, the hand would look like? 
How would you have such a hand made?” 

The boys realized at once that such a 
problem could be solved only by an infinite 
mind, and they were silent. Jimmie looked 
at his hand, and seemed to see in it some- 
thing more than blind chance. 

‘*A human invention for. the purpose.of 
taking the place of the hand,” continued 
Mr. Green, *‘ would probably consist of a 

reat deal of machinery ; and even after the 
1and were done it would doubtless prove an 
entire failure; but (:od uses only four fin- 
gers, one thumb, five nails, nineteen bones, 
skin. and muscles; and yet in the human 
hand, our wisest men tell us, we have the 
highest exhibition of God’s wisdom of any 
thing in the physical world.” 

**T never thought so before,” said Sam ; 
‘but I believe that is all true—every word 
of it—for I find my hand is just the thing for 
all my work.” . 

‘** A buzz-saw” continued Mr. Green, 
‘* does not seem to recognize the difference 
between a common board and your precious 
fingers. In fact, it seems to take special de- 
light in mutilating and tearing to pieces 
some of the most wonderful pieces of work 
that God has ever made. You may think 
your little buzz-saw will not doa rey great 
amount of damage; but a friend of mine 
who was running justa hand-power buzz- 
saw had his hand so mutilated on this same 
saw that he had to have it amputated. 
Now. boys, remember to be careful. Don’t 
ever let your fingers get near arunning saw. 
There is no need of it, and it is a terrible 
risk torun. To avoid any possible accident, 
I must insist on your using what sawyers 
call ‘push-sticks.’ They look like the little 
wooden pistols that the boys hold fire-crack- 
ersin. On the under side, at the muzzle 
end, a notch is cut, about half an inch 
square. The object of the notch is to catch 
hold of the lumber more easily and safely. 

‘* Now, boys,”’ said he, ‘‘ in shoving lum- 
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ber through the saw, grasp hold of the han- 


dle of your wooden pistol. Should the saw | 


strike the push-stick, it will do no harm. If 


you are handling small pieces, drive a wire. 
nail just back of the notch, so as to project | 


through. This nail will stick into lumber, 
and draw the pieces back so you can take 
off another slice. I omitted to say,’’ he con- 
tinued, ** that the pistol needs to be made of 
seven-eighths pine, and the handle should be 
whittled and sandpapered so that no sharp 
corners project, otherwise fyour right hand 


will become blistered and sore.”’ Mr. Green | 


then left them to make their push-sticks. 
The boys waited three or four more days, 


and anxiously watched Mr. Green’s barome- | 
ter, to see whether the mercury were falling. | 
Mr. Green had told them, that when the | 
mereury drops quite perceptibly in a short | 
time, it indicates one of two things— | 


either wind or rain, and probably both. If 
ever that mercurial column was watched by 


two pairs of eager eyes it was during the | 


time that our two young mechanics were 
waiting for wind. The boys watched until 
it seemed as if there never was such a sum- 
mer as that before. They argued, *‘ If we 
don’t get some rain pretty soon, the farms 
will all dry up, and there won’t be any hon- 


ey, and then, of course. nobody will want to | 
buy hives of us.” ‘hey felt almost inclined | 
to complain again at the Creator of all things 


because he had not made a wind just when 
two little boys wanted to have him do so. 
One evening, es before the boys sepa- 
rated to go to their respective homes, they 
noticed that the barometer indicated a 
storm. Mr. Green said that it might 
amount to something. The boys went to 
bed with expectant hearts. Along in the 
night, Sam heard his window-shutters 
rattle. He hastily put on his clothes, got 


bis lantern, and started for the barn. On) 


the way thither he was overtaken by Jim- 
mie and his lantern. As they clambered 
up into the barn-loft, they said, ** Now we 
will see if we can’t make some hives; for 
if we don’t take advantage of this wind we 
shall not be able to make any hives at all.” 

‘‘Hark! hear the big drops of rain pat- 
ter on the roof.” 

Continued Aug. 15. 


JUVENILE [:EVTER-Box. 


‘*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’)l prentit.’’ 























HOLLYHOCK AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

The bees are gathering a lot of honey now. They 
make most of the honey from sumac and cotton- 
bloom. The bees are making honey from buck- 
wheat too. How do you think hollyhock would do 
usa honey-plant? Bees get quite a lot of honey 
from it when in bloom. ELIZA MARTIN, age U1. 

Hackett City, Ark., June 24, 1887. 

Although the hollyhock has not been test- 
ed on a large scale, yet we are of the opinion 
that it would not amount to much as a hon- 
ey-plant. We occasionally see a few bees 
hovering around the blossoms, but it seems 
to be the pollen they are after, rather than 





| the nectar. Are you sure that your bees 
eeeeres honey to any extent from holly- 
10C¢k? 


JOHN'S POETRY. 
I saw in GLEANINGS several pieces of poetry 
about bees, so I have written one. 


I have a busy little swarm 
That works from morn till night, 
And makes a person jump and scream 
When they begin to bite. 


Iiderton, Ont., Can. JOHN G. KENDALL. 


HERMAN’S LETTER. 
My pa's bees did not do well last season. It was 
| toodry. Pa hasan A BC book, and takes GLEAN- 
inas. He likes it very much, especially the Home 
talks. Lam ina hurry to know how Sam and Jim 
are getting along with their windmill. 
HERMAN BLAIR, age II. 
Lockhart’s, W. Va., Apr. 20, 1887. 


HORSES STUNG. 

Pa got ready to go to town last fall, and the team 
was left a few minutes, when the horses got start- 
ed and upset the bee-hive. The bees came out and 
| stung the horses. Papa ran out and ran them back 
| up the hill to get the bees off. Two neighbors 
happened to be passing, and helped to get the bees 
off. RosA NAYLOR, age l4. 

Lockhart, Jackson Co., W. Va., Apr. 5, 1887. 


GLEANINGS AN OLD FRIEND. 

Pu has 36 swarms, 10 new and 26 old ones. Pa told 
my brother and me if we would hive the bees when 
| he was away he would give me twenty cents and 
| my brother five cents. He went away, but no bees 
| swarmed. We like GLEANINGS very much. Pa 
| hud not taken it in a long while; but when we took 
| it again it seemed like one of the family. 
| Flint, Mich. FANNY Boston. 


A SWARM OF BUMBLE-BEES. 

Pa packs his bees with chaff and straw on sum- 
mer stands. He makes his hives of rustic work, 
with asbingle roof, and paints them red, white, and 
blue. While clearing land my brother Howard and 
1 found 4 bumble-bee nests. We hived them all ina 
tin can, and got three queens. The fourth flew 
away. One of the queens killed the other two- 
| They are doing well, considering there were but a 
few. I was stung on the finger while we were hiv- 
ing them. GEORGE C. ALLEN, age 1). 

Snohomish, W. T. 


CHILLED BEES. 
Papa's bees made lots of honey last summer. 
| The most of it was nice and white, and it was in 
one-pound sections. Papa traded some for butter, 
pound for pound. He sells the white for 12% cts., 
and dark for 10 cts., in the neighborhood. Papa 
lost three stands of bees last winter, and mamma 
lost one. Some bees came out late one evening in 
the spring, and alighted on the peach-tree stump. 
We did not see them until the next morning. They 
looked as if they were dead. We brought them in 
to the fire, and brother Wesley put them in a five- 
pound cap with comb and honey, and they soon 
came to life, and they are the strongest hive on 
the place. Last summer they swarmed once, and 
filled 72 sections with honey, and had in the hive 
enough to keep them through the winter. 

DAISY WAITE., 











Broad Run Sta., Va. 
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HONEY-CAKES, PULLING OUT STINGS, ETC. 

Father had 13 stands of bees last fall, and has only 
ten now. They are doing nicely. Mother makes 
honey-cakes. One of the recipes that father likes 
best is as follows: lcup of honey; lof sugar; 1 of 
butter; some milk; 244 lbs. of flour; scant cup of 
shortening; l egg; llarge teaspoonful of saleratus; 
cinnamon and cloves, 1 teaspoonful of each. Bake 
slowly in two long shallow tins. 

I have read, “Never pull a sting out, because 
when you get hold of it with your fingers you jam 
allthe poison into your flesh; but squeeze it out 
and then you squeeze the poison out with it.” I 
see king-birds have been written about twice in 
GLEANINGS. I will tell what I know about them. 
It was in the honey season that we noticed them. 
They would sit up on a high limb, frequently take a 
circle, and alight again with a poor little bee. Fa- 
ther got provoked and shot them and opened one. 
The bird did not have any bees in its crop, or, rather, 
we could not find any crop, but the gizzard was full 
of bees. My uncle, Albert Peck, living at Wheat- 
tield, Mich., winters his bees successfully in the de- 
pot, therefore the noise, of course, does not affect 
them as some claim. Iva A. PECK, age 14. 

Jackson, Mich. 


SECTIONS FOLDED AT THE RATE OF 1200 PER 
HOUR. 

My brother Per! and I each put one-piece sections 
together at the rate of 1200 inone hour. We did 
not put that many together, but put up 20 in 
one minute, which is at that rate. We put them 
together Monday before noon, ready for use. It is 
pleasant work for us, and it might be we could do 
better. They were the sections which Fred got of 
you. Fred’s bees bave not swarmed this year, but 
are lying out considerably, and making lots of 
honey. NETTIE H. CRANSTON. 

Woodstock, Ohio. 


Thank you, friend Nettie. Why. we feel 
as if we were acquainted with all the Cran- 
ston children. On p. 476 we offered to give 
any of the juveniles any thing they might 
choose from the ten-cent counter, providing 
they could beat the record of Alfred Higbee, 
who folded sections at the rate of 6% per 
minute. But here you have gone so far as 
to fold 20 in one minute—considerably more 
than 6% per minute, is it not? When I first 
read the statement, that you could fold at 
the rate of 1200 per hour. I thought it sound- 
ed something like a‘ fish-story.”’ I aceord- 
ingly took your letter to the lady who has 
charge of our sample-room ; and when I told 
her there was a little girl down in Cham- 
paign Co., O., who could fold sections at the 
rate of 1200 an hour, she said flatly that it 
was bys eapensngy and I almost felt inclined to 
think she was right. About the best record 
we had made in our sample-room was 750 an 
hour, and that was by one of the girls who 
had become quite expert. As we have some 
girls here who can fold as many sections as 
anybody ever did, I requested the one whom 
I thought could make the best record to 
keep count and see how many she could fold 
in one minute. To my surprise she folded 
20 the first minute and 21 the second min- 
ute ; but I tell you, she had no time for false 
motions. So we are obliged to admit, friend 





Nettie, that the rate of 20 per miuute is én- 
— possible ; and if the sections weré all 
piled on one side, and every thing in readi- 
ness, the 1200 for a whole hour might be 
made, providing the little girl or boy did not 
get tired ont. Well, friend Nettie, as you 
have fulfilled the conditions we made on p. 
476, please let us know what you choose 
from the ten-cent counter, and we will mail 
it to you. 


nent Rbecpeetiencey 


OUR FRIEND L. C. ROOT; HIS OLD HOME, AS RE- 
PORTED BY A LI’TLE GIRL. 

This spring papa bought Mr. L.C. Root’s place, 
half a mile from Mohawk, New York. We lett 
Mickleton, New Jersey, on the 26th of March. 
The farmers there were planting potatoes. Ar- 
riving at Mohawk we were told there were six 
feet of snow in the woods, and we found good 
sleighing. All our goods were brought over from 
the station on sleds. It was some time before we 
saw a vehicle on wheels — every thing was on run- 
ners. We like our new home very much. Mr. Root 
had things fixed up very nicely, especially for bee- 
keeping. His cellars for wintering bees are com- 
plete. He and others had about 200 hives in the cel- 
lar last winter. We children were very much inter- 
ested in seeing them take the bees out and work 
among them. Mr. Root did not wear any veil. The 
bees seemed to know when he came around. They 
never thought of stinging him, but they did the 
other men. 

Mr. Root was here a week, getting bis bees ready 
to ship. We became quite well acquainted with 
him, and found him to be a very tine man. We like 
him very much, We think Mr. Root must be sorry 
to leave his home here, as it is very cozy and com- 
fortable. Papa has €0 hives of bees, 30 of which 
are in Simplicity hives. He bought 30 of Mr. Root. 
Mr. R. uses the Quinby hive. Papa's bees are doing 
well. They have been gathering honey from fruit- 


|, bloom. They are building up nicely. Young bees 


were flying to-day. He has a nice bee-yard to keep 
them in. In our old home, papa always wintered 
them on their summer stands. I think there was 
not a month during the winter but there was a day 
warm enough for bees to have a fly. 

I am the elder daughter. I have one sister and 
two brothers. I am 1l years old. We goto church 
and Sunday-school. Two years ago I went to Sun- 
day-school every Sunday in the year. My sister 
missed only one Sunday, being sick. We lived one 
mile from the church. Papa thinks you and Ernest 
write much alike. Oftentimes in reading an article 
he can not te!l which of you wrote it till he sees the 
name. Hope L. HAINES. 

Mohawk, N. Y., May 27, 1887. 


A great many thanks. Hope. Your report 
of our old friend L. C. Root and his home is 
real good; and we believe there are many 
others who will bear you out in all the kind 
words you have said of Mr. Root. While a 
veteran reporter might have said a great 
many things in regard to Mr. Root’s former 
home and surroundings which you have left 
out, yet when we want to get at little details 
—something that we all want to know—we 
must confess that the little folks c off 
the palm. Your letter will be read with in- 
terest, and we think it deserving of a nice 
panel chromo, so we send you one. 
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‘OUR HOMES. | 


Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a 
price.—I. Cor. 6: 19, 20. 

RO. ROOT:—I have long wanted an opportu- 
nity to saya few words to you, and now! 
have it. You have opened the way in Our 
Homes, p. 479. I have admired your zeal for 
years, but lamented that it lacked knowl- 

edge; i.e., the knowledge that you weré cleansed 
from all unrighteousness. The work which Christ 
came to dois but half done in your case, for want 
of consecration and faith. You confessed your 
sins, and he pardoned you—yea, a thousand times 
and more, and now in this talk (Our Homes) you 
have confessed your unrighteousness, unclean- 
ness, and depravity; now believe that he cleanses 
you from all unrighteousness. You received your 
pardon by faith, now receive your cleansing by 
faith, and hold it by faith—a continuous faith — 
no matter what the devil says about it. He 
isaliar. The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleans- 
eth us (continuously) from all sin (that is, the 
justified believer, who by faith applies it). Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost. He will satisfy your 
longings, and lead you into all truth and greater 
usefulness. You have made a fearful disclosure of 
your state (and yet I knew it all), for it is the state 
of carnality which can not be subjected to God; 
but it can be cleansed out by the blood of Christ. 
I know it! arabe a 

Thank you, dear brother, for your kind 
admonition. No doubt you are in the main 
right; but, if you will excuse me, I am led 
to believe that we are not only unlike in 
our tastes and dispositions, but that we 
are, in many respects, in our religious expe- 
riences also. Furthermore, I am led to be- 
lieve that God has different lines of work 
for each one of us to do. Perhaps he calls in 
different directions and in different ways. I 
know I have many temptations and many 
conflicts with Satan, and sometimes I have 
wondered whether it was because of my 
transgressions, or because God wished to 
take me through particular experiences, that 
I might be the means of leading others 
through like trials. May be both are true. 

At one of our prayer-meetings, some years 
ago, I mentioned the fact that I had some- 
times thought it strange that I should be so 
continually tempted and tried. After meet- 
ing, a good brother who was, by the way, a 
minister, suggested that it was not altogeth- 
er improbable that it was well for me that I 
was tried in these different ways. Said he, 
‘“You have much in your life that might 
make you proud and overbearing. If the 
world saw no weakness in you, and you were 
aware of it, you might get to holding your 
head higher than you do now. Is it not pos- 
sible there is a providence in this fact ? and 
may not these things contribute to keep you 
humble? As it is, you constantly feel your 
need of Christ’s pardoning power.” 

Since my last Home Paper there have 
been several letters similar to the one I have 
given above, and there seems to be some cu- 
riosity, and perhaps anxiety, to know in just 
what ways I have been tried. I have felt 
moved to give you one little incident as an 
illustration. 





I have several times mentioned what I 
call my “‘ Swamp Garden,’ within a quarter 
of a mile of our factory. Almost on the 
summit of a hill, there has been, since the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant, a sort 
of bog, pond, or morass, inhabited by frogs, 
turtles, and snakes, and grown up with 
bushes and rank weeds. Even in the driest 
summer weather, water has stood there 
most of the time: and depths of vegetable 
mold, decayed leaves, moss, ete., extend 
downward many feet. During the winter 
the bushes were all cleared off, and the 
swamp nicely drained: and some time in 
May we were getting it ready for celery- 
plants. I was enjoying myself wonderfully 
in helping to get out the roots. logs. and va- 
rious trash: and before I knew it I was 
dripping with perspiration. My underclo- 
thing had been all laid aside a few days be- 
cause it Was so near summer time. While 
at work I noticed a delightful breeze spring- 
ing up from the northeast ; but it seemed so 
delicious I paid but little attention to it, 
more than to thank God for that wonderful- 
ly bracing gift of cool fresh air, and for the 
breeze that sprang up in the forenoon to re- 
fresh the outdoor laborer. My friend, did 
you ever taste such a breeze when working 
in the corntield, or when otherwise occupied 
in the open air? Pretty soon. however, the 
breeze became fresher and cooler, and I be- 
gan to feel a kind of chill through my thin 
cotton shirt, the only covering for my arms 
and chest. I put on my vest, but [ was 
chilly still; and as my coat was at the 
house, I thought I could not take any harm, 
as the sun shone so very warm. By and by, 
however, I began to think best to start for 
home and get a coat. I was chilly when I 
got it; but I reasoned that a warm coat, all 
wool, worn during such a hot summer day, 
would certainly fetch up the temperature 
soon; but as soon as I got home I was called 
to attend a funeral, and was assigned a place 
in an open doorway. I had by this time be- 
gun to dread that northeast breeze, and 
to wish it would not blow; but under the 
circumstances, and as the room was crowd- 
ed, I decided to keep my place in the open 
doorway, rather than make any disturbance. 
even though I felt uncomfortably chilly all 
through the services. At dinner time I was 
given a place again near an open doorway, 
and I thought best to keep it, rather than to 
incur the confusion of changing places. when 
everybody was tired and hungry. After 
dinner I found [ could not stand as much of 
a breeze from the open windows as wany of 
the girls in the office, who often feel like 
complaining because [ want the room so 
thoroughly ventilated during working hours. 
Just now, however. I begged to have the 
windows put down a little while. By this 
time it seemed as if nothing could warm me 
up. so I went home and got some hot lemon- 
ade, put on my overcoat, and afterward my 
winter fur cap. The temperature of my 
system, however, seemed to have got into a 
sort of falling way, and I kept getting cold- 
er and colder. Bynight time I was ready to 
be blanketed in bed, as friend Terry direct- 
ed a few months ago. The blankets didn’t 
seem to do much good, however. My teeth 
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chattered as if I had the ague, and a gather- | 


ing in my head told me the old earache of 


my boyhood was coming, unless I had a hot | 
brick under it. The Bath bricks used for | 


warming feet nowadays are just the thing, 
and my good wife soon had one under my 


head, so hot it almost scorched the bed-| 


clothing. I got warm, and into a sweat; 
but racking pains were darting through me 
all over, and I was a good candidate for 
lung fever, or something of that sort. The 
doctors can probably tell what the matter 


was. Some of you may be surprised that a_ 


man nearly fifty years of age should not have 


known better than to expose himself in the | 


way I did. I did know better; but it had 
been some time since I had had a lesson like 
the above, and I was getting careless. I 
suppose that most of you have heard of lives 


being lost under similar circumstances. | 


When you get heated up, and in a heavy 
perspiration, don’t sit down in a draft to 


cool off. Take warning from the experience | 


of Uncle Amos. 
We are now ready for the spiritual teach- 


unpleasant; we may have many great trials ; 
but I have always felt, that life is to be pre- 
ferred under any conditions, to non-exist- 
ence. I think I have said, sometimes, while 
discussing this matter, that I would unhes- 
itatingly take the penitentiary for life. even 
if while there I should be deprived of hands 
and feet, sight, hearing, and, in short, every 
thing else it is possible to take away and 
still leave existence. My wife used to sug- 
gest killing alame chicken. to ‘*‘ put it out 
of its misery ;’’ but I always replied, ‘Why. 
my dear wife. how do you know that it is 
out of its misery when it is killed?” She 
always insisted, however, that everybody 
knows that a dead chicken does not suffer ; 
but the latter has never been really clear to 
me. The chicken had tasted the pleasures 
of existence; and I was never satisfied that 
it would be happier dead than alive, even 
with a painful leg. 


Perhaps, dear friends, you think there is 
no point here, and that this is aside from 


| our text and from the letter from our friend. 


ings that came to me in consequence of the | 


above imprudence. It has been many long 


years since I passed through the suffering I | 


did that night. Sleep seemed to be impossi- 


ble; and yet when my wife asked what was | 
the matter, and where I was suffering, I) 
could not really tell. Over and over again | 


during the night I would sit up in bed and 


wonder whether I was made of old bourds, | 
warped and checked and split, or whether I. 
was really flesh and blood, in my own home. | 


The chill. or whatever it was, had left me 
light-headed ; and even when I sat up I did 


not seem to know what I was or where I) 


was. I simply knew that I was suffering in 


every part of my body, in a way I had hard- | 


ly ever suffered before; and in this phase of 
bodily pain, Satan seemed to think : 
‘1 wonder, now, if this will not be a good 


The pointis this: For the first time in my 
life—at least.so far as I can remember— 
Satan suggested slipping off this ricketty, 
pain-racked frame, and with it this sin- 
stained life of trial and suffering. Now, do 
not be in haste to jump at the conclusion 
that I permitted the terrible thought of 
suicide to once enter my mind. I did not. 
any more than so far as 1 am going to tell 
you. When Satan whispered that this life 
is but a series of trials and hardships any 
way, the old thought about the dead chicken 
came into my mind, and I began to feel like 
assenting to my wife’s philosophy. Since 
becoming a Christian I have not dreaded 
death, because with it has come the thought 
that it would come when the Savior calied : 
and I am sure it will be a glad moment for 
me when I can feel absolutely certain that 


_he calls me anywhere—whether to life or to 


time to offer some peweent to that pious | 
1 


chap. I have tried him with almost every 
thing, and he has snubbed me and misused 
a so much I should like to humiliate him a 
ittle.” 


death. But that night a feeling came that I 
was getting old, and that it would be rather 
a relief to give up care and worry and pain, 


and take rest. Satan did not say any thing 


I didn’t think at the time that it was Sa-_ 


tan; but afterward, as I pondered over it, 
I felt sure enough. Now, you may be a lit- 
tle curious, dear reader, to know how Satan 
could torment a body while sick and suffer- 
ing. Well, Satan did come to me in anew 


hase. He came to me with an experience | 


had never had before. I suppose most of 


te know that my disposition is naturally | 
1 


opeful. When even a small boy I was noted 
for being happy. cheerful, and contented 
most of the time. It didn’t require com- 
panions and playmates or playthings to 
make me happy. either. The things of in- 
terest to be found in our dooryard, or, in 
the winter time, even indoors, were enough 
to furnish me with a vast fund of enjoy- 
ment. In fact, life, under all circumstances, 
has been a rare gift. I love to live. People 
have sometimes asked the question, ‘* Does 
it pay?”’ I have always said, ‘* To be sure, 
it pays, a hundred times over.”” When I 
have heard people talk about death being 
welcome, it has always seemed strange to 


about what sort of rest it was to be ; but to 
my feverish brain that night the idea seem- 
ed inviting. Then my mind recurred to the 
boy I found with his neck across the rail- 
road track ; and [thought of his philosophy, 
that in this way he could keep his promise 
to his mother, never to drink any thing 
more, and it seemed quite reasonable. Then 
I remembered those I had known, others I had 
heard of, who decided they would not stand 
suffering and torture any longer, and accord- 
ingly took upon themselves the terrible re- 
sponsibility of ending life. Dear reader. 
have you ever had any experience of the 
rapidity and speed with which Satan 
can push ahead whenever he succeeds in 
getting a listener? Some of you may ask, 
** Why, brother Root, where was that little 
prayer of yours, that has all along these 
ome rung out involuntarily — *‘ Lord, 

elp”’? Well, it did ring out; may be there 
were only a few brief minutes before it sound- 
ed; but in those few brief moments I was 


_made to feel that dangers awaited my frail 
_ bark of life that I had never dreamed of be- 
me. This life may be painful, it may be fore. I was made to feel that new and un- 
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heard-of temptations and trials were proba- 
bly yet in store for me. Right close after the 
prayer uttered, ‘* Lord, help!’ came Scri 
ture texts, many of them, to comfort me. It 
seemed as if ministering angels were near— 
as if they had been all the time walling 
with bated breath until bidden to approac 
and offer comfort ; and one of the brightest 
and most precious of these texts was the 
one at the head of this ee Ye are 
not your own, ye are bought with a price.” 
May God be praised for the conciousness 
that this is really so. 

We are in the habit of thinking that we 
can do what we please with that which is 
our own. If you want to tear your own 
house down, you can do so; but you can not 
tear down your neighbor’s house. You can, 
under certain restrictions, destroy property, 
if you choose ; but you can not destroy your 
neigbor’s neg be Well, my friends, is it 
not true, that a great part of the world seem 
to be laboring under the delusion that they 
can do any thing they choose with these 
bodies—these temples of the Holy Ghost? 
But, hold on a minute, dear brother. The 
text says,‘‘ Ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a price.” You may say this 
text is for the benefit of Christians; that 
those who have ne faith in God or the Bible, 
and who see things differently, may decide 
that they can do what they please with 
their own bodies ; but, my friend, I believe 
that good common sense will decide here as 
elsewhere, that the Bible teachings are true, 
whether you have faith in God and the Bi- 
ble or not. No one, since the world began, 
has ever had the right for a single moment 
to put himself out of existence. God gave 
life, and it is God alone who has the right to 
take it away. Probably none of us have any 
comprehension of the depths of suffering 
that a human being may be called upon to 
bear ; but whatever comes, there is no ques- 
tion but that it is our duty to bear it. Of 
course, we are privileged to do every thing 
in the power of science or medicine to alle- 
viate this pain; but when we fail we must 
bear it, and try to bear it patiently. 

You know how strongly I have taught 
faith in prayer, all along these years. You 
know how earnestly I have enjoined every 
suffering son of Adam to go to the Savior 
when in trouble. Now, then: When we 
are suffering excruciating pain from sick- 
ness, toothache, earache, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, or all these things, does God hear, 
and does he care? To be sure, he does both. 
He may not think it best, however, to spare 
us these trials. I have been trying to tell 
you of a way in which he has not spared nye 4 

oor self. Ihave not suffered very much 
odily pain, it is true; but 1 have been pes- 
tered and tormented by the Prince of dark- 
ness more or less ever since I started out to 
be a Christian. 

Ihave many times received much com- 
fort in reading the experiences of the veter- 
an Paul. You remember that thorn in the 
flesh. Paul wanted it taken away, but God 
decided differently. He told Paul, however, 
that his grace was sufficient, and it seems as 
if he had told me this many times. Well, 
during the night in question my suffering 





was at atime—that is, so it seemed to my 
oor weak self—almost more than I could 
ar. I think it quite probable, however, 
that it did not compare with much that my 
kind and sympathizing wife has been called 
upon to suffer in many, ways. Be that as it 
may, it was to me about all I could stand ; 
and when these texts came thronging to my 
memory I begged piteously that God would 
have compassion on his r weak child, 
and give hima respite, if consistent with 
his holy will’ Now please, dear friends, be- 
lieve that I am trying to give you plain and 
simple facts, without exaggeration or color- 
ing, when I am telling you the experiences 
of this brief hour. I remember this vividly 
—the answer to my F sae came. I believe, 
almost instantly. The phantoms of my fe- 
verish brain seemed to vanish, I was com- 
paratively free from pain, I was myself once 
more, and happy—yes, very happy, after the 
ain and the conflict. I stopped counting 
he tickings of the clock, and the hours as 
they struck, and slept peacefully, for I was 
at peace with my Maker. 

You may notice in the above, that there 
is an intimation that I was out of my 
head a part of the time, asa result of the 
fever. Suppose a person should commit 
suicide under similar circumstances, when 
he did not know what he was doing, and do 
not such things often occur? ~ friend, it 
is my opinion, after what I have heard and 
read, and the experiences I have been 
through, that Satan is more or less in league 
with what we call insanity. I don’t want 
to judge harshly, and I don’t want to be un- 
charitable; but I do feel satisfied of this: 
That no insanity will ever be the cause of 
my committing any such terrible crime. 

One of Satan’s suggestions at the time I 
have been mentioning, was like this: ‘‘ Sup- 
pose you were doomed to suffer thus, not 
only one night, but weeks, months, or years. 
You know ys people do suffer in this 
way, and good Christian people too; would 
you bear it without a murmur?” Now, 
dear friends, I did not answer back that | 
would not bear it ; but the pain and the de- 
lirum goaded me so that I felt?very much 
inclined to say mentally, that I would not 
bear such pain, or worse pain, months or 
years, for anybody or any thing. 1 don’t 
think I formed any idea in my mind just 
what I would do to get rid of bearing it, 
but there was a stubbornness and obstinacy 
in my heart that ought not to be in the 
heart of a Christian — no, not even when he 
is sick. Job’s wife suggested to him that 
he should curse God and die. Job, how- 
ever, was man enough to tell her she spoke 
as one of the foolish women. ‘“* [lave we 
received good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?” And the Bible says, 
that in all this Job did not sin with his lips. 
Perhaps he sinned inwardly, something as I 
did; but I believe, my friends, a human be- 
ing under torture does pretty well when he 
keeps perfect command and control of the 
words that pass his lips. Satan commenced 
again: ‘* You are ere crazy now. Is it 
not quite probable that you might be so de- 
lirous with fever as not to be aware of what 
you are doing? In that case, even God 
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you. 

This kind of logic sounds foolish in the 
clear light of day: but to my tortured and 
feverish imagination that night there seem- 
ed to be a sort of taking suggestion in such 
ornare I think I have now confessed 

he entire extent of how far I listened to 
these suggestions, and I am going to try to 
make his suggestions profitable by turning 
his words against him. I suppose you have 
found it to be true, that your dreams at 
night partake largely of the events and of 
your thoughts of the day. If you permit 
evil thoughts to find a lodging-place in your 
heart, evil dreams will follow. Well, I feel 
quite sure that iusanity is something in the 
same line. We all know that insanity is 
often caused outright by sinfulness. Giv- 
ing way to temper itself may make a man 
insane. ‘Then many of us. at least, are 
yvartly if not wholly to blame for becoming 
insane. Futhermore, we are partly or whol- 
ly to blame for our eonduct. or for things 
that happen while we are insane. If the 
truth could be known. I feel satistied that a 
large part of the suicides that oecur under 
the influence of insanity are the consequence 
of sin in some form before the insanity comes. 

Perfect obedience and perfect allegiance 
to God and his laws are certainly a great 
safeguard against these evils. One whose 
whole attitude of thought and action is, 
“Not my will, but thine, be done,’ is not 
likely to be insane; and one whose whole 
life is thoroughly imbued with the thought 
of our text, it seems to me, would be hardly 

p likely to commit suicide, even if he were out 
th ae of his head through the effects of fever or 
bi other sickness. I have before mentioned facts 
that indicate that thoughts of self-murder 
oe little by little in the human heart, and 

have been wondering whether there is any 
thing in my life during the past few years 
that had been encouraging a place for such 
thoughts in my own heart. I have al! my life 
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hands I discovered that this must not be, | 


or I should break down under it. With 

(iod’s help I have been climbing above these 

human weaknesses. (ioing to sleep before 

our warehouse had stopped burning, was an 

illustration. Well, now, there is such a 
ae thing as slipping over into wrong, even in 
this direction. I do not mean in the way of 
trusting God, but in the way of indifference. 
Suppose some of the boys should run in and 
announce, ** Mr. Root, your horses have run 
away, and they are smashing every thing to 
pieces.” Now, it would be out of place to 
jump up and run and induce the men all over 
the establishment to stop their work, and 
run and make a great ado, when they could 
not do a particle of good. In view of this it 
might be well for me to tell the boy to go 
back to his work, and that the men in 
charge of the team would take care of the 
horses. Should I, however, omit to $4 very 
soon and look after things, I should be sin- 
ning by indifference where I had no right to 
be indifferent. I do not know but that I 
have been in danger of going too far in say- 
ing, when people are sick,“ Just let them 
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as quick, or 
uicker, than if you fuss with doctors and 
rugs and herbs.” 

Just a word in regard to my severe cold. 
The next morning I was a good deal sadder. 
if not very much wiser. Toward noon | 
got around to look after things, with a good 
warm undershirt and my overcoat and fur 
“ap on. I felt pretty sick until I began to 
perspire freely out in the sun, then I began 
to feel tolerably like myself. For two days 
I perspired until all the clothing next to my 
body was dripping wet. The disease was 
broken. | did not have a cough, nor evena 
cold in my head, nor on my lungs. I fol- 
lowed Terry’s plan, but I did not lie in bed. 
In the evening it was very necessary that | 
should be present at a meeting of the school- 
board. I went bundled up; but in spite of 
my heavy winter clothing, toward the close 
of our deliberations I began to get chilly. 
My son-in-law, fearing I might suffer by be- 
ing out so late, had Meg and the buggy at 
the foot of the stairs; and just as soon as 
I came out he whirled me rapidly home- 
ward. When I got there, however, the chill 
had come back. I ran into the house, and 
called my wife to pull down the big blankets 
again, and she covered me up. Overcoat, fur 
cap, and all. But the gasoline-stove had to 
be lighted, and the soapstone made hot 
again before I could check the chill. Now. 
I didn’t take any medicine whatever — not 
even catnip tea; and yet 1 doubt if many 
recover with the aid of a physician any 
quicker than I did. A few years ago, hot 
whisky-sling would have been the thing; 
but I am glad that we have proof that heavy 
clothing and hot soapstones are better and 
cheaper than whisky-slings. 

Among the many letters in regard to 
temptation comes one with a a from 
the Parish Visitor, New York. The title of 
the article is. 

TEMPTATION A MEANS OF GRACE. 
If you are strongly tempted, give thanks for it. 


been nervous. impatient, and full of anx- | [tis no occasion for mourning or discouragement, 


but the reverse. It is a sign that you are inthe 
“high places’’ of Christian experience, where 
“wicked spirits " (Eph. 6:12) are peculiarly numer- 
ous and strong. Itis asure sign that the Spirit of 
God is in you, for “the flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit;” it is the presence of the Spirit there that 
calls forth the malice of Satan. It was when Jesus 
was “ full of the Holy Ghost’ that he was tempted 
of the devil. 

The best, if not the only, way to triumph over 
a temptation, isto turnit into a means of grace. 
You are beset behind and before, without and with- 
in. You find your will itself, seemingly, if not 
actually, consenting to the snare presented. What 
then? Christ is by your side; yes, nearer still; he 
is within you. There is nothing in him that con- 
sents to this snare. Take refuge there. Let the 
force of the temptation drive you instantly into the 
sufe shelter of bis purity and power, and so become 
a mighty means of grace to advance you to a posi- 
tion in Christ which, but for it, you might never 
reach. Nothing will so foil the tempter and his 
wiles. Nothing will so strengthen your Christian 
character and standing. 

We are reminded here of the characteristic and 
suggestive remark of a very quaint but godly man, 
who had an original way of putting things, peculiar 
to himself, and who, moreover, was always keenly 
alive to the designs of Satan, and singularly suc- 
cessful in defeating them. He was asked. ** What 
do you do when the devil tempts you so that you 
feel dry and cold, and without any spirituality?’ 
“ Take him to a prayer-meeting,” was the prompt re- 
ply; “he don’t trouble me long when he_ finds 
where he has to go.” 
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‘The most successful general is the one who knows 
best how to make use of the enemy’s stratagems to 
his own advaotage. So must we turn the weapons 
of our spiritual enemy against himself if we 
would come off victorious in the conflict. 

The concluding thought in the above has 
been wonderfully true in my experience. I 
am sure it will never be a safe thing for me 
to give up going to prayer-meeting. When 
| have battled alone unsuccessfully with 
evil, standing up before Christian friends 
and neighbors, telling them of my trials, 
and asking them for their prayers, has al- 
ways given me a new start and a new por- 
tion of God’s grace; and above all, dear 
brother, whether you are sick or whether 
you are well, and under whatever condition 
or circumstance you may be, hold fast to the 
thought, ‘Ye are not your own. ye are 
bought with a price.” 

Sun of my soul! thou Savior dear, 
It is not night if thou be near: 


Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide thee from thy servant's eyes! 
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THE EFFECT OF TOBACCO ON OFFSPRING. 


HAVE not watched Mr. Root’s Tobacco Column | 
very closely, and, may be from selfish motives, | 
for it has never been of any particular interest | 


to me, never having made a habit of smoking. 


I amp, however, surprised that Mr. Root did not | ~ 


know that tobacco killed others than the smokers, 
although perhaps indircetly. Mr. Terry says some 


constitutions can bear the poison. Permit meto. 
state, I think not. Let us take those constitutions | 
which appear to bear the poison, and our best physi- | 


cians say of them, the effects of the poison may not 


be very marked in the smoker, but the effects are | 


greater in the offspring, and the nervous system is 


injured in the children of such a man; and at such | 


times, when others would not succumb to a disease, 
such constitutions are unable to withstand the 
crisis. 

For children of God to use tobacco is very incon- 
sistent. They smoke, and what are they doing, 
even were it not physically injurious? Are they 
walking according to the Spirit of God, us we are di- 
rected to do, or according to the flesh, as we are 
warned not to do? Certainly the latter. I can ney- 
er see a man smoke, especially a young man, with- 
out thinking he is gratifying his flesh, and building 
itupand giving himself trouble in other respects, 
without one redeeming feature. TI will lay aside 
the extravagance and selfishness of such, and dwell 
only upon the fostering of what is fleshly, and 
therefore the smothering of the Spirit of God in his 
holy temple, who dwells in us, and whose temple 
we should seek not to defile. For the unsaved, he 
which has not eternal life, the injury which he may 
do to those unborn, and he who bas their welfare at 
heart, and is not utterly selfish, will surely give 
the benefit of a doubt, even should a doubt exist 


in his mind as to the injury caused by the use of | 


tobacco to such; but such a doubt will not exist in 


the mind of one unpresudiced, and who has read | 


the opinions of authorities. R. F. HOLTERMAN. 
Brantford, Caniuda. 


I have been telling my neighbors that you pro- 
posed making any person a present of a smoker 


who would quit the use of tobacco. Some say they 
will quit chewing, but will have to smoke, but I tell 
them that won't do. David E. Derrick, of Opossom, 
Tenn., says he has been smoking the weed tor some 
time, and has quit entirely; and he says if you will 
send him a smoker, and he ever uses the weed 
again, he will pay for the smoker; and I will also 
pay you for one if he uses any more tobacco. I do 
not use it, and never did. I am trying to get all my 
neighbors to quit the habit. M. M. DERRICK. 

Stony Point, Tenn. 

Accept our thanks for the kindly interest 
you take in this department, and for the ef- 
forts you are putting forth to make larger 
~_ number of men clean from the filthy 
vabit. 


I have quit the use of tobacco, and I promise to 
pay for the smoker if I ever use tobacco again, 
which I am sure I never shall. C. WITTER. 

Salem, Ind., May 12, 1887. 


I have resolved to quit using tobacco for a Clark 
| smoker. If T commence again, I will pay your 
' price. P. A. CooK. 
Cherokee, Tex., May 2, 1887. 


I have quit the use of tobacco, so please send me 
a smoker. If I commence the use of tobacco 
again I will pay you for the smoker. 
J. F. WEATHERLY. 
Woods, Tillamook, Co., Ore., April 26, 1887. 





Our OWN APIARY. 


‘WHAT HAS THE HARVEST BEEN?” 
HITE clover in this iocality was al- 
most a total failure; in fact, during 
the time it was in bloom we had to 
feed some colonies or incur the risk 
of their swarming out or starving 
altogether. As it has sometimes happened 
in other years, the conditions of weather, 
which are entirely unfavorable for the secre- 
tion of nectar from clover, are eminently 
| favorable for a heavy flow from basswood. 
So it was this year. The yield from bass- 
| wood has been exceptionally good — quite 
counterbalancing the entire lack from clover. 
Neighbor Shane, located some six or seven 
miles from us, reports that he has had one 
of the best yields of basswood honey he has 
had for years. 
THE T SUPER, AND THE SLATTED HONEY- 
BOARD. 

Our experiments this season have fully 
sustained what Dr. Miller and others have 
said in favor of the T super. and I am not 
sorry that we followed the doctor’s instruc- 
tions as to its proper construction as closely 
as we did. Indeed,I can not help regret- 
ting that we did not take his word for it one 
step further; i.e., make the super 12 in. 
wide instead of 134, as we did; but I shall 
have océasion to speak of this further on. 

Judging from our experiments with the 
_T super this season, I can scarcely conceive 
_how, used in connection with the slatted 
| honey-board, it can give any more satis- 
' factory results when properly manipulated. 
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To use it without the honey-board would be 
simply intolerable, and my experiments with 
the plain zinc honey-boards, with which 
there is no provision for a bee-space, con- 
vinces me that this latter is about as bad as 
no honey-board.* To get clean sections with 
the T super, we must have a honey-board 
with some sort of provision for bee-spaces 
above and below the sections. If Mr. Hed- 
don first called the attention of bee-keepers 
to the advantages of a slatted honey-board 
with a bee-space provided for above and be- 
low, he deserves a vote of thanks, so there! 

GETTING BEES INTO SECTIONS, AND WHAT 

SOMETIMES PREVENTS THEIR GOING UP. 


Here at the Home of the Honey-Bees the 
locality is greatly overstocked, there being 
something over 300 good colonies in this 
vicinity. Each colony can not, as a conse- 
quence, secure more than its proportional 
amount of nectar, and this amount is not 
large. When in most localities the bees 
would pass up readily and without trouble 
into the sections, in our locality we must do 
a considerable amount of coaxing; and, as 
a means to this end, try those conditions 
which are the most favorable for getting the 
bees up into the sections. 

On some colonies we placed T supers 
without contracting the brood-nest; but 
never a bee thought it his duty to make 
even an inspection tour above. 

In other colonies the brood-nest was con- 
tracted from twe to six brood-frames, de- 
vending upon the strength of the colonies. 
Vhere contraction was.carried to extremes, 
the bees did not fail to go above and com- 
mence work. Coionies whose brood-cham- 
bers were reduced to not less than six frames 
sometimes did, but as a general rule did not, 
go above. Those that did make some sort 
of demonstration above had sections on top 
with full sheets of foundation, and with no 
tin separators. In every case the presence of 
full sheets of foundation, or the absence of 
tin separators, made a very appreciable dif- 
ference in the readiness with which the bees 
entered the sections. I had long known 
that full sheets were considered a material 
advantage. I knew, also, that Dr. Miller 
prefered wood separators, stating that the 
latter seemed to be preferred by the bees: 
but I did not know that bees showed their 
aversion to the metal so plainly. During a 


heavy flow of honey in a locality not over- | 


stocked. it is possible they would indicate 
no decided preference in favor of either wood 
or tin separators. How is this, friends ? 
Let us hear from you. 
T-SUPER COVERS NECESSARY. 
When we put on the supers at the Hyde 
apiary, at the beginning of the neney fem, 
we had forgotton to bring along T-super 
covers. We did not think them so very im- 
portant then, and so matters went for a week 
or ten days. At last we went down, taking 
with us the T-super covers and more supers. 
On our arrival, Mrs. Hyde informed us that 
the bees had not gone into the sections yet. 
I was a little surprised, but did not then 
suspect the cause. At any rate, the ‘T-su- 
*I should have said here, that if the plain zine boards are 


bee-spaced on both sides with the quarter-inch strips they 
will answer perfectly well. 
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per covers were placed on all the supers. 
At our next visit, shortly after, Mrs. H. 
told us that the bees quite promptly enter- 
ed the sections after the super covers were 
placed on. The trouble was, with the whole 
capacity of the upper story of the hive, the 
bees could not generate sufficient heat for 
wax-working in the sections, and for the 
peaver evaporation of honey. Just so soon, 
10Wever, as the super was closed with the 
cover, the bees improved the opportunity. 


T-SUPER TO BE ADAPTED TO 
AN EIGHT OR 'TEN FRAME HIVE? 

When a ten-frame hive is contracted to 
six frames, and then covered with a super 
134 in. wide (equal tothe whole width of the 
hive) the bees are very much indisposed to 
have any thing to do with the two outside 
rows of sections—those rows which project 
over and away from the brood. It is a mis- 
take to carry contraction too far, and yet 
with a T super wide enough to cover ten L. 
frames, contraction can not be carried to six 
frames without removing the brood entirely 
away from the two outside rows of sections. 
If our supers were made 124 in. wide, con- 
traction could be extended to 6 frames, it 
seems to me, to far better advantage. How 
is this, friends ? 

THE SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

When honey from basswood began to come 
in briskly, as a natural consequence burr- 
combs commenced to crowd up on top of 
the frames. We have heretofore taken 
these bits of comb and honey after they have 
been scraped off, ate what we could, ana the 
rest were dumped into an old pan in the 
honey-house, to lie around and bait robbers. 
One day while I was walking through the 
apiary I noticed the boys wadding up the 
wax into a ball, and stuffing it down at one 
side of the hive. The bees, after extracting 
the adhering honey, would fasten the balls 
securely to the side of the hive, and it would 
be quite difficult to remove them afterward. 
I told the boys to bring out the solar wax- 
extractor and set it in position, which they 
did. Thereafter the chunks of wax and 
honey were dumped into the extractor. In 
a few minutes the comb would melt and run 
down through the perforated metal. In the 
course of ten days we found that we had se- 
cured, just from these little pieces of wax, 
13 lbs. of nice yellow wax — as nice as any 
one ever saw, and nearly 5 lbs. of basswood 
honey. The color of the latter was a little 
dark, but its flavor, it seemed to me, was 
quite as good as that which we take in the 
ordinary way with the honey-extractor. 

The solar wax-extractor, as you are aware, 
is automatic. It can be Jocated in_ the 
sun, right where you want to work, and you 
do not have to run away down to the honey- 
house to put away a chunk of honey that 
your poor stomach has long ago refused to 
take care of. In three or four days your 
wax and honey accumulations will probably 
have pretty nearly filled the pan. t night. 
after the sun has gone down, the wax will 
harden into a nice yellow cake, and the 
honey can be drawn off at the honey-gate 
near the lower part of the pan. You thus 
keep your apiary neat and tidy; and not 
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only that, you have your refuse put im- 
mediately into marketable shape. Let us 
see: In ten days, just from little bits of 
seraps we obtained 138 lbs. of an extra quality 
of wax. At the lowest figures, or 22 cents 
per pound, this would amount to $2.86; 5 
Ibs. of basswood honey at, say, a low eal- 
culation, 7 cts., 35 ets. Total, $3.21. 
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, Itisthe Lord: let him do what seemeth him good.--I. Sam. 
3: 18. 





THOMAS WM. COWAN, 

THE following card comes to hand from Professor 
Cook: 

Mr. Eprror:-—A letter from Mr. Cowan, editor of the B. B. J., 
tells me that he sailed on the 9th for America, Mr. Cowan is a 
gentleman of culture,a man of generous heart and purpose, 
and perhaps the most thoroughly informed pee Roeper. in Eng 
land. Let us all show him that we appreciate real worth, by 
giving him a most hospitable welcome and entertainment 
while he is with us. I wish we could keep him till our North- 
American Association meets in November, but I fear we can 
hot. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., July 11, 1887. 


All right, friend Cook. We heartily second all you 
say. We hereby extend to Mr. Cowan a hearty invi- 
tation to call upon his friends in Medina. If he can 
make it convenient to stop off with us for a while 
we will give him a hearty welcome. 


A WELL-BALANCED JOURNAL. 

THAT is what we are trying to have GLEANINGS, 
but there seems to be a constant tendency toward 
giving undue prominence to certain matters ; but 
if we consider all the different subjects within our 
scope, at least to some extent, we are obliged to be 
continually repressing as well as encouraging. 
Just at present the number of kinds words for the 
Home Papers, accompanied by Scripture texts, and 
strong earnest words from good men and women, 
would seem to all demand a place, but space for- 
bids. Sometimes, it is true, 1 take the liberty of 
adding a page or two to give you something I deem 
valuable in regard to some of my pet hobbies and 
industries. But this costs money, and I don’t feel 
as if I ought to do it unless I can feel pretty certain 
that our readers will be benefited enough to war- 
rent the expenditure. “igi 


THOMAS HORN. 

I HOPE, dear friends, we are getting near the last 
chapter. Now, while I really can not see wherein I 
have been at fault in the matter, nor can I see 
clearly how I shall be able to guard against similar 
impositions in the future, I have decided to make 
good the amounts that our subscribers lost by send- 
ing to Mr. Horn. Tell me briefly how much money 
you sent him, for which you received nothing, and 
we will place the amount to your credit, to be taken 
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| in bees and queens at our regular prices. As a mat- 

ter of course, no bees or queens will be taken from 
| any apiary where foul brood does now exist or has 
existed for six months or more. We can not agree 
to pay express charges, however, as did Mr. Horn; 
and I hereby protest against any other advertiser 
making any such or similar offer. No one can pay 
express charges to any point, when it is often likely 
to be much more than the amount of money re- 
ceived. Wehavea record of the names and of the 
amounts, in a book; but the whole correspondence 
was sent to Mr. Horn, to enable him to fix the 
umounts of notes he was to send out. Nobody has 
ever yet received a note from him, so far as we can 
learn, and it is on this account that I propose to set- 
tle as above. If Mr. Horn can tell such willful 
| falsehoods now, when there seems to be no object 
| in it, he probably was a swindler in the outset. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED—BACK NUMBERS OF GLEANINGS 

AT the present time we are making up and bind- 
' ing a few back volumes of GLEANINGS, from the 
time it started up to the present time. We find 
| that we lack the following: March and November, 
1881; Jan. 15, Feb. 15, March land 15, and Dee. 1, of 
1882. Any of our readers who may have a copy of 
the above numbers to spare, we would gladly pay 
them 10 cts. for each copy. 


REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF PABRAFFINE. 


‘THERE are many uses to which this article may be 
applied at this time of year, and later, such as wax- 
ing honey barrels and kegs, and waxing bee-feeders 
for feeding up your bees in the fall, etc. We are 
pleased to annouce the following low prices: 15 cts. 
per single pound. In cakes of about 12 Ibs., 1244 cts. 
per lb. In original cases of about 250 lbs., 10 cts. per 
pound. 


A CARLOAD OF BASKETS. 


As ua light and cheap package for handling and 
shipping small wares, nothing compares with what 
is commonly called the “* market basket.’’ We have 
for years, in our counter store, given away a basket 
when a customer bought enough goods to fill it; 
and merchants are more and more finding out that 
it is cheaper for them, and a great convenience 
to their customers, to practice the same thing. 
Ever since we have been making the Clark smoker 
we have been shipping them by express in baskets, 
5in a basket, because we could not begin to make a 
crate to hold 56 smokers, for twice what a basket 
costs, and then the crate would weigh as much, or , 
more, than the smokers. I believe there are many 
uses to which we might put these market baskets if 
we get them cheap enough, and always have them 
handy by. We use so many that we buy them by 
the carload, and thus get bottom prices. One great 
objection to shipping baskets is the enormous 
freight charges demanded by the railroad compa- 
nies. Baskets with handles on, and nested in the 
ordinary way, are charged at four times first-class 
freight; but the last carload we received a few days 
ago are so packed that they will go as double first- 
class freight, the same as bee-hives nailed up. 

These baskets in question are put up, three sizes 
in a nest, as fellows: Three %4-bushel, four ‘4-bush- 
el, and four '4-bushel baskets, making in all eleven 
baskets in each nest. All include handles, but they 
are loose, and have to be tacked in after you get 
them. They are the celebrated “ Diamond’’ basket, 
and better than any other we have ever had. As 
they come to us thus nested, and as they ship at a 
lower rate of freight than in any other shape. we 
have decided to sell them by the nest, at the follow- 
ing prices: 35 cts. per nest of 11 baskets; $3.25 for 10 
nests; $30.00 per 100 nests. At this very nominal 
price, your baskets cost you about 3 cts. each. We 
also include tacks to nail the handles in with, at 
these prices. Each nest weighs 8 lbs., and you can 
tell what the size is by turning a half-bushel basket 
upside down on top of another. 
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BEAUTIFUL SECTIONS, 
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| 


DADANT’S | 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practical and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- | 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular | 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

itis kept for sale by Messyvs. T. G. Newman & | 
Son, Chicago, lil.; CU. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley 
Indianapolis, Ind.: B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee. 
Ind.:C. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis.: Smith & Goodell, 
Rock Falls, IlL.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co.,fl.; E. 
8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street. Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, lowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley. Dutchess Co., N.Y.; D.A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & 
Treadwell, Barrytown, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes, Waco, McLennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, 
Oriskany. N. Y., G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis., E. F. Smith, Smyrua, N. Y., J. Mattoon, and W, 
J. Stratton, Atwater, O., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, | ‘” 
lowa, and numerous other dealers. 

Write for sam free, and price list of eepyes. 
accompanied with 150 Dounplimautary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-kecpers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 
Sotfd Hamilton, ‘Hancock Co. Hinols. 


BE SURE 


To send & postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN ciscwhere “it con SUPPLIES 


tains illustrations and descriptions of every thing 
new and desirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


tTALIAN QUEENS AWD BEES. 


J. C. SAYLES, 
2tfd Hartford, Washington Co., Wis. 


M. HE. HUNT, 


Manufacturer of and dealer in every thing needed 


in the apiary. 
FOUNDATION, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED, &C. 


4tfd Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Price list free. (Near Detroit) 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONE Y-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 





CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for * Practical Hints to 
Ree-Keepers.” Itfdb 


BEES! Italian BEES! Italian BEES! 


FULL COLONIES, $4.50. 
THREE-FRAME NUCLEI, $2.25. 
litfdb G. W. GILLET, Wellington, Ohio. 


Apply to 








BEE CULTURE. JuLY 
ONE -PPwrrECE 


SECTIONS 


A SP TCIALTY. 
Sections smooth on both sides, V or nearly square 
groove, dovetailed ends, or to nail, at $3.50 per 1000, 
B. WALKER &€ CO., 
xtfd Capac, St. Clair Cor, Mich. 


Pore [taLtan Bees For Sane. 


Two-frame nuclei, $2.50; 3-frame, $3800. Full col- 
ony in A. I. Root’s Simp. hive, $5.00. Each nucleus 
and full colony to contain a tested Ital. queen and 
plenty of bees and brood, all on wired L. frs., combs 
drawn from fdn. Each of the above with a $1.00 
queen, 50c less. To be shipped in July. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Address N. A. KNAPP, 
13d Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio, U. *s. A. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Reared from select mothers. Untested, 75 cts.; 
—- $2.00. H. G. F 
: North Manchester, Ind. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Te a queens, $1.50 each; untested 75c. each; 
for &2. All bred from select imported how vi My 
By hal mail. 100 2-frame nuclei with untested 
queen at $2.00 each. 


lltfdb D. G, EDMISTON, ADRIAN, LEN. 60., MICH. 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 


MASS., + b&e-Keepers+ CONN. 
—-SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIsT.— 


E.R. Newcoms, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y. 
BY RETURN MAIL. 





Six warranted Italian queens...........- +. +5 #5 00 
Fourteen ‘oie i sic chaste? ahak sas cape 10% 10 00 
my or vives guaranteed. 

1I3tfdb LEY, Wenham, Mass. 


8-FRAME NUCLEI ! 


F. HOLTKE SELLS FOR $3.00. 


Eight frames of bees and brood with $1.00 queen 
in 6x13 in. frames, equal to 5 Simplicity frames, for 
only $3.00. Must be a by ne first of et on ac- 
count of sickness. RED’ K HOL 


1:314d « artensats Bergen Con, N. J. 


THE NEBRASKA APIARY. 


3-frame nucleus hybrid bees (all fra’s containing 
brood) with queens, $2.25; full colonies of bees in 
one-story 10-fr. Simp. hives, $5.50; chaff hives (see 
in cut of apiary, Apr. 15th GLEANINGS), $2.50; two- 
story Simp. hives set up all complete and well paint- 
ed, $1.75; 444x444 V-grooved sec. (less than 500,! beet. 
each); per M.. $4. 50. Photo of epiesy “to boot” on 
eash orders of $5.0) and over. J. Mi. YOUNG, 
tfdb . Rock Bluffs, Cass Co., Neb. 


Choice Italian Queens. 


One untested, 75 cents; six, $4.00; twelve, $7.00. 
Tested, $1.00, from natural swarming. 12-16db 
Merican Stibbens, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 


AFTER JULY FIRST 


I will sell brown or hybrid bees at 50 cents per lb. 
Black or brown queens 25 cts.: hybrid 50 cts.; one- 
dollar qucene, 75 cents. cuore. the same price by 
mail. THOMAS 

1814154 LaSalle, LaSalle Co., TH. 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


The goods we ordered from you this spring Cnn 
ed us very much; the platform scales are cheap. I 
can weigh my bees, honey, or family on them. 

Youngstown, Ohio. W.A. MITCHELL. 

I write this to let you aa that I am well pleased 
with the A BC book. I have learned more about 
the honey-bee from that book than 1 could have 
learned in any other way for a long time. 

Stony Point, Tenn. M. M. DERRICK. 


THAT IMPORTED QUEEN. 

The imported queen I got last season did well, 
and is doing well yet; her bees are very dark, all 
well marked. Quiet, and as good as any in the 
apiary to gather honey, and she has laid more eggs 
by half than any other queen I have. 

Wyoming, Ont., June 21, 1887. A. E. HARVEY. 


PROMPTNESS AND GOOD WORK. 

The extractor ordered of you was received in 
good order, and to say that I am well pleased would 
be putting it lightly. It is more than I expected 
for the amount of money it cost. My order went 
out the 18th of June, and on the 23d my extractor 
wus at Morristown—just five days’ — quick work, 
you see. L. DYER. 

Morristown, Ind., June 27, 1887. 


OUR 50-CENT HAND-SAW. 

The package containing the 50-cent hand-saw, 
ete., was received yesterday, only six days since I 
sent the order. I was not expecting itso soon. Ac- 
cept thanks; that saw is so nice I keep congratulat- 
ing myself on having sense enough to send for it. 
Your A BC told me what to do with the drone-layers 
in two of my Italian colonies, and one of them has a 
nice yellow queen now. You see, I have learned 
only just a little. Mary L. BECK 

Bethel, O., May 20, 1887. 


BEES ARRIVED IN FINE CONDITION, 


IT have waited a few days after the arrival of the 
bees, to see how they behaved. They reached this 
place on the noon of June 3d, filled with life, and 
seemingly happy to make a visit to New Hamp- 
shire. I gave them a new hive, and every bee 
entered the new residence. The next morning 
they were placed in the apiary, and from that time 
to this have represented themselves as perfectly 
contented. On examination we found the queen, 
and trust that both queen and bees are in the best 
condition. The metal corners are a success, and 
with these one can make a very nice and substan- 
tial frame. We have no trouble in attaching them 
tothe frames, as we followed the directions sent 
with the package. H. C. BLINN. 

Shaker Village, N. H., June 8, 1887. 





Hurrah for the Fair! 


Now is the time to work up your home market, 
and there is no better place than at your local fair. 
Don’t let the chance of advertising your business 
— by. A fine exhibit and a judicious distribution 


WHE BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS 


Will set the business booming. A leaflet or cir- 
cular will soon be thrown away or lost; but this 
card will be taken home and studied by a score of 
persons, making your name a household word 
for miles around. Our card is especially gotten up 
for bee-keepers, brilliantly printec in eight colors, 
and is both instructive and amusing. Send for free 
samples, and get out of that old-fogy rut. 


+°, ¢ AT) 
“ITALIAN + QUEENS." 

Iam also trying to breed a superior strain of Ital- 
ian queens, across between the old Quinby stock 
and Doolittle’s, bred in an apiary three miles from 
other bees. I can almost guarantee their purity. 
They will not disappoint you. 


Address J. EX. MARTIN, 
15tfd Wash. Co. Hartford, N. Y. 


$2. FULL SWARMS. $2. 


Fine Italians, Hayhurst’s stock, before Aug. 20. 
Full swarm with queen, no combs, $2.00. Same 
with 8 brood-combs, $3.00. Same with 8 combs in 
S. hive, $4.00. C. B. THWING, Hamilton, Mo. 


Highest Quality Italian Queens 


at Lowest Prices. Untested, 75 cts. Selected 
tested, reared in 1886, $1.50; 2-fr. nucleus with un- 
tested queen, $2.00; with tested queen, $2.50. Bees, 
50 ets. per lb. FRANE M. BALDWIN, Marion, Ind. 14-15d 


Beautiful Italian Queens. 


J. F. Wood wishes to inform the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS that he is now filling ull orders promptly for 
those golden queens, that have given universal sat- 
isfaction to all his customers the past two seasons, 
at 75 cts. each. Juse no lamp nursery. Do not fail 
to send for my 1887 circular. Address 14-15-16d 


JAMES F. WOOD, North Preseott, Mass. 
Bir 50 Cts. Per Lb.; 5 5 Ibs., 32. 00; 10 Ibs. and 
a tested Italian queen, for $4.0( 
15d Cc. G. FENN, Washington, Conn. 


Italian Bees and Queens. 


Full colonies, $6.00. Bees, per Ib., 75 cts. F rame 
of brood and bees, 75 cts. Tested queen, $1.25. Un- 
tested, 75 cts. Mismated, 35 cts. Queens reared 
from imported mother. MISS A. M. TAYLOR, 
l4tfdb Box 77. Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. 


HEADQUARTERS IN ILLINOIS 


For the Manufacture and Sale of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


8 and 10 frame Simplicity hives furnished at a 
great reduction in price. Nice sections and founda- 
tion specialities. A full line of supplies always on 
hand. Write for sf new price list 
12-15d - M. ATWOOD, Rileyville, Ill. 


Tested Italian Queens 
REDUCED TO $1.00 EACH. 


Untested, 75 cents each. Bred either from im- 
ported Bellinzona (dark strain) or albino (light 
strain), as preferred. Orders filled promptly, and 
eet Gy guaranteed. Circular free. 9tfdb 

has. D. Duvall, Byeseervine, Mont. Gu, Me. 


ADANT®S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in ‘another 
column. 3btfd 
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CITY MARKETS. 


Str. Louts.—Honey.—We quote choice comb 8@10 | 
cts.; latter is for choice white clover in good condi- 


tion. Strained in bbis., 3'4@4 cts. Extra fancy, of | 


bright color and in No. 1 packages, 44 cent advance 
on above. Extracted in bblis., 444@4% cts.; in cans, 
fets. Market dull and receipts increasing. 
Beeswag steady at 21 cts. for prime. 
July 21. D.G. Tutt & Co., 
206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The old crop of honey is 
very nearly out of sight in this market, and — 
= now ready for the new crop. We quote as fol- 
Ows: 


( ‘hoice comb, 1- Ib, sections, new, 14@15 
old, 1Aa12% 
te sed 2-Ib. * not salable, well 
E xtracted, white, in kegs and bbls., "@%% 
Tin, small, 744@s8 
Pe dark, in kegs and bbis., 66% 
sa tin, small, 6% 

* Beeswax, 25. A. V. BIsHoP, 


July 21. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Honey.—Honey and wax very 
quiet. Quotable nominally as last reported. 
July 22. PANCOAST & GRIFFITHS, 
_Philadelphia, Pa 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boston.—Hontey. pat Ib. sections, 13@15 
2-lb. sections, N@13 
Rxtracted, 57 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


Beeswax, 2%. 
July 22. 





NEw Von --Heam.Tee honey outlook in New 
York and Pennsylvania is very good. 
Beeswax, fair demand; selling at 22@238c. 
July 22. THURBER, WHYLAND & Co., 
New York City. 


St. Louts.—Honey.—There is no change to report 
on old honey or wax since our last report. There is 
some light demand for choice new white-clover 
honey in comb, 1-lb. 6 at 12 
stock, 12c. B. WestcortT & Co., 

July 22. 108 and 10 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

DetTrRoItT.—Honey.—Very little new comb honey 
in market. Demand better and prices advancing. 
We made a sale to-day at l4c. 

M. H. HuN 


Beeswax, 23e. tT, 
July 22. Bell Branch, st ich. 


CuHicaGo.—Honey. _ola crop of honey is exhaust- 
ed, some few consignments of the new crop coming 
forward, and selling at I6e for choice one-pound 
combs. Not any two-pound sections are at present 
here. Extracted honey, 5@7. 

Beeswax, 22c; light offerings. R. A. BURNETT, 

July 21. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, 111. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—T he ‘re is no new honey 
coming forward, and we can not give definite 
prices. Considering the shortness of the erop, how- 
ever, we think 15@16 for best white l-lb. sections 

should be obtained. A. ©. KENDEL, 

July 26. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED.—AIll the bee-men who see this adv't to 
send us one hundred pounds of 1-lb. and 2-lb. sec- 
tions of white comb honey, as sample, by express, 
stating quantity, and price for same, cash, delivered 
in Kansas City, Mo CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 
15-16 Cor. 4th & Waluut St’s. 

WANTED.—To purchase from one to five thousand 
pounds choice white-clover boney in one-pound 
sections. Crates to average about 25 lbs. each. 

. T. CARSON & CO., 
15-16d 325 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 





Bees for Sale in Florida, 


In Langstroth hives, at $3.00 to $4.00 per colony. 
J.L. Wolfenden, Evinston, Alach. Co., Fla. 


¢; good fair | 
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BEES 


‘what Have Stood the Severe Northern 
Winters are the Hardiest. 

I have a limited number of Italian bees for sale 
at $5.00 per swarm in shipping-case; also a few 
queens, tested, $125: untested, 75 cts. Must be 
sold during Anan Send at once. 15a 

VM. H. HUSE, Manchester, N. H. 


W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH,, 
Has received many sahantiion ntary letters in re- 
gard to his little book, 


“THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY.” 


The following is a sample: 

Friend Hutchinson:—Your little book was read 
with very great interest; and as I closed it I said to 
my wife, ** | wish Mr. H. were here this evening. [ 
think I could keep him busy awhile with questions.” 
There is a great deal in your book which I know by 
experience to be correct; and if your whole plan is 
found to be so,and is generally adopted, it will 
certainly work a revolution in bee-keeping. 

Yours Truly, E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 10, 1887. 

Price of book 25 cents. Stamps taken, either U. 
S. or Canadian. 

Fine Italian Queens, reared from best select- 
ed, tested, imported mother, 75 ets. each, by return 
mail, l0tfdb 


FOR SALE! 


A good, improved 160-acre farm, with 20 acres 
choice timber. Also 


82 COLONIES OF BEES 
in good condition; must be sold before Sept. Ist. 
WHO WANTS A BARGAIN? 
Call, or address Wms. H. KINC, 
15d Newtonville, Buchanan Co., lowa. 


HONEY - STAND 


—FOR— 


RETAILING EXTRACTED HONEY. 
greta 


ee. 





As the honey crop isin, and the time for fairs is 
approaching, vou may be looking about for some- 
thing neat and tasty tor showing up vour honey in 
nice shape. The above cut represents a nice stand 
for extracted honey, in different styles of packages. 
The ends are made ot blackwalnut, and the shelves 
and back of basswood, stained dark color. We can 
furnish the above, nailed and lettered, complete, as 
shown, without the tin cans or tumblers. for $1.00, 
or 10 for 47.50. In the flat, 60 ets. each, or $5.00 for 10. 


A. t. ROOT, Medina, O. 





